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NATIONAL 


Congress Passes Aid Bill 


The Lease-Lend Bill was finally 
passed by the Senate after three weeks 
of intense and bitter debate. The vote 
was 60 to 31. Those voting for the bill 
included 49 Democrats, 10 Republicans 
and one independent. Thirteen Demo- 
crats, 17 Republicans, and one Progres- 
sive opposed the measure. 

The Senate adopted several amend- 
ments to the bill as it came to them from 


~~--the-House...[ wo days after Senate pas- 
. i} -Sage, the House adopted ‘the Senate’s 


amendments without change, in order 
that the bill could be signed by the 
President and put into effect as soon as 
possible. Otherwise it would have to 
have gone back to a time-consuming 
conference. 

Administration forces were in centrol 
in the Senate at all times. Every hostile 
amendment offered by the opposition 
was beaten back. All amendments 
adopted were acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. 

With one exception, the changes 
made by the Senate in the House bill 
were minor in character. The exception 
was the Byrd amendment. 

The President is permitted by the bill 
to lend or lease any defense article for 
which Congress has already appropri- 
ated the money, up to a total of $1 
300,000,000 worth of material. The 
Byrd amendment provides that any- 
thing beyond that can only be trans- 
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ferred if Congress specifically author- 
izes it. 

As the final week of debate on the 
Lease-Lend Bill began, it looked as if 
the delaying tactics of the “isolationist” 
leaders might turn into a real filibuster. 
At the last moment, however, the oppo- 
sition collapsed. It was clear by then 
that they had no hope of defeating the 
bill even by filibustering. Public opinion 
was clearly against further delay. 

With this threat out of the way, gen- 
eral debate ended quickly. The Senate 
then began to consider amendments. 
This took only three days, at the end of 
which came the final vote. 


Neighborly Defense 


None of the countries of Latin 
America has large armies, navies or 
air forces. In case of an attack on the 
Western Hemisphere it would be up to 
the United States to supply the land, 
sea and air forces for pe i 

But planes and warships must have 
bases from which to operate. Latin 
America could supply these. As part of 
our defense program the United States 
is trying to arrange for the use of such 
bases in neighboring countries. 

Some of the Latin American coun- 
tries were reluctant to grant base sites. 
They still remembered the days of 
“Yankee imperialism.” But 
the friendliness of the 











Good Neighbor policy and 
the danger of attack from 
Europe are breaking down 
their resistance. 

Mexico and the United 
States announced officially 
that they were discussing 
this matter of hemisphere 
defense. The fact ta 
formal announcement was 
made was taken to mean 
that they agreed on gen- 
eral principles and were 
working out the details. 

The day after the Mexi- 
can announcement.,. Presi- 
dent Arnulfo Arias of Pan- 
ama agreed to allow the 
United States “the use of 
a number of areas outside 
the Canal Zone, in Pan- 
ama territory, for the in- 
stallation of air bases, 
searchlights and aircraft 
detectors, which the 








Kirby in New York Post 


Lease-Lend Bill Passed 





Washington government 
considers indispensable for 





the defense of the Panama Canal.” Use 
of the bases is to be temporary, until 
the end of the war. 


Then There Were 49 


In addition to their Ambassadors or 
Ministers in Washington, many foreign 
countries have consuls in other cities of 
the United States. A consul’s chief job 
is to look out for business interests of 
his countrymen within his area. 

Italy has fifty-one consuls in Amer- 
ican cities. Soon there will be only 
forty-nine. The United States has asked 
the Italian government to close its con. 
sulates in Newark, N. J., and Detroit. 
The request was also made that “all 
officials” of the Italian government 
within the United States “confine their 
movements to those areas in which they 
exercise the recognized duties of their 
respective offices.” 

This action was taken “for reasons of 
national policy,” the State Department 
said. But many observers thought it was 
just a way of getting back at the Italians 
for the restrictions they have put on our 
representatives in Italy. Italy had or- 
dered the United States consulates in 
Palermo and Naples closed. The Italian 
government also asked the United 
States Ambassador and his staff to no- 
tify the authorities of their movements 
if they left the Rome area. 

No action like this has been taken 
against German consulates in this cour- 
try. Nor has Germany interfered with 
our consuls there. e Germans did, 
however, ask that we withdraw our con- 
suls from Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
The reason given was that those coun- 
tries were under military occupation. 


Food Stamps Spread 


The introduction of the Food Stamp 
Plan into New York City was a long 
step in the forward march of this meth- 
od for getting rid of extra food supplies 

The plan was first tried experimen 
tally in five cities and one county. 
These were Rochester, N. Y.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Birmingham, Ala.; Seattle, Wash; 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Pottawatomie 
County, Oklahoma. Later it was intro- 
duced in several others. It is expected 
that by July 1 of this year more than 5 
million persons will be receiving the 
benefits of the plan. It will enable them 
to purchase more than $50 million 
worth of additional food each year. 
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The Food Stamp Plan works like 
this: Families who are getfing relief or 
are on WPA are encouraged to purchase 
orange-colored stamps. These stamps 
may be used in any local store to buy 
any kind of foodstuff. With every $1 or 
$1.50 worth of orange stamps pur- 
chased, the family is given 50 cents 
worth of blue food stamps. These blue 
stamps may be used to val any food- 
stuffs of which the Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation rules that there is a 
surplus. In this way ‘a family could in- 
crease its supply of food by one-third 
or one-half without spending any more 
money. Grocers who accept the stamps 
in trade can collect cash for them from 
the government. Or the stamps can be 
deposited in the bank like checks. 

The food stamp plan accomplishes 
two things. It provides food for millions 
of families who do not have enough to 
eat. At the same time it uses up our 
surplus of food products and increases 
the incomes of the farmers who sell 
their crops to the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation. 


Balkan Blow-up 


The world waited for the explosion as 
Germany and Britain continued to line 
up their forces in the Balkans. : 

Hitler was trying to make sure that 
he would not be attacked from the side 
or rear if he should move against 
Greece. Bulgaria was safely stowed 
away in his pocket. That left only Yugo- 
slavia and Turkey as possible threats. 
The Germans were working on both 
those countries. 


Yugoslavia, nearly surrounded by the 
Axis, could do little more than bargain 
for the best terms possible. It was able 
to make a more fayeirabile deal than 
Bulgaria. All Hitler wanted of the Yugo- 
slavs was to make certain that they 
would not interfere with him. So he 
did not insist on their joining the Axis. 
There was no official announcement of 
the agreement which was reached. But 
it was said the two countries would sign 
4 non-aggression treaty. 


The Germans found Turkey a tougher 
Sposa Five German emissaries 
ew to Ankara with a message from 
Hitler to President Inonu. The message 


assured the Turks that all Hitler desired 
was to look after Turkey’s “interest and 
well-being.” The Turks refused to rise 
to this bait. 
No official statement of Turkish 
olicy was made. It was considered un- 
ikely that the Turks would attack the 


.Germans directly even if a German 


army moved against Greece. They 
might, however, allow the British to 
send warships into the Black Sea or to 
establish bases on Turkish territory. 
And the Turks would certainly fight if 
they were attacked themselves. 


Greece Stands Firm 


One purpose of all this German ac- 
tivity was probably to scare the Greeks 
into making peace with _ But the 
Greeks showed no signs of fright. “No 
matter by whom Greece is attacked,” 
an Athens official said, “we shall fight 
until the end.” British Foreign Secreta 
Anthony Eden and Sir John G. Dill, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, got 
a warm reception in Athens. After con- 
ferring with the King and the Premier 
of Greece, it was announced that “They 
have found themselves in complete 
agreement on all points of the situation.” 

As if to show that they meant what 
they said, the Greek armies started a 
violent offensive along the entire cen- 
tral sector of the Albanian 
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mans reached India the Russians would 
express even keener displeasure, but 
would not do anything about it.” 


British Raid Norway 


While Hitler and the British maneu- 
vered for position in the Balkans, there 
was action on other war fronts. The 
most spectacular incident was a surprise 
British and Norwegian raid on one of 
the Lofoten islands off the northern 
coast of Norway, near Narvik. 

Both land and sea forces took part. 
Nine German ships, one Norwegian 
ship flying the German flag, and an 
armed German trawler were sunk. 
Plants producing fish and whale oil 
(used in making explosives) were de- 
stroyed. One German officer and six 
sailors were killed, 215 Germans cap- 
tured. The raiders suffered no losses. 

Ten Norwegians who were working 
with the Germans were also taken. Two 
or three hundred Norwegian fishermen 
left the island with the British in order 
to join the war against the Nazis. The 
attacking forces left behind supplies of 
food, clothing and cigarettes for the in- 
habitants of the island. 

This raid was of no great military 
importance, but it had propaganda 
value. It showed that the Germans are 
not the only “smash and grab” artists 
in Europe. 

The British and their allies gained in 
all African sectors. The final conquest 
of Italian Somaliland was announced. 
All Italian troops in that colony who 
had not surrendered or fallen in combat 
were fleeing into Ethiopia, the British 
officers reported. 





front. It was said to be 
developing into one of the 
bloodiest battles of the 
war. The Greeks were 
moving forward in a three- 
ig attack on Tepe- 
eni, while the British 
planes bombed Italian po- 
sitions heavily. 


Russia Silent 


Russia again lapsed into 
silence, after protesting to 
Bulgaria against that coun- 
try’s entrance into the 
Axis. Balkan statesmen 
were skeptical about Rus- 
sia taking any action. 
Asked what he thought 
the Russians would do if 
the Germans attacked the 
Dardanelles as well as 
Greece, a Turkish spokes- 
man said: “Probably they 
would express Siaploines 
more strongly than they 
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did over the occupation of 
Bulgaria, and if the Ger- 


Talburt in World Telegram 


The Tug-O-War 
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Bigger Than TVA 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
one of the biggest enterprises ever un- 
dertaken by the United States govern- 
ment. But Congress is considering one 
that would be seven times bigger. It is 
called the Arkansas Valley Authority. 

The AVA project takes in four rivers: 
Arkansas, White, Red, and St. Francis. 
Those four rivers drain an area of more 
than 300,000 square miles, running 
from the Mississippi River 1,000 miles 
west to the Rocky Mountains. It takes 
in practically all of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa as well as large pieces of Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 

All four of these rivers drain into the 
Mississippi. They do an annual flood 
damage of around $9 million. One of 
the first aims of AVA would be to check 
this flood menace. It would also develop 
water power and improve navigation. 
In addition to these things, which TVA 
does in its territory, AVA would have 
three special objectives. 

1. It would open up thousands of 
acres of new fertile land by draining 
the Arkansas swamp lands. 


2. It would irrigate dry sections of 


southeastern Colorado, Oklahoma and 
north Texas. 

3. It would be used to check damage 
from dust storms and wind erosion. 









No one knows how many millions of 
dollars: all this would finally cost. But 
at least AVA would not have to start 
from scratch. Thirty-six big dams have 
already been built or started in the area 
by Army engineers to control floods and 
develop power. 

President Roosevelt is in favor of 
AVA. It is being pushed in Congress by 
Clyde Ellis, a young Congressman from 
Arkansas. AVA is opposed by private 
power companies and by some of the 
western states which think it would in- 
terfere with their rights. 


News Roundup 


After four days of debate the House 
passed and sent to the Senate the 1942 
appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture, carrying in all . $1,420,977,559. 
This included the same amount for farm 
parity payments as had been voted for this 

urpose in the past two years. Attempts 
. Representatives from the farming states 
of the Middle West to increase this sum 
were defeated. 

President Roosevelt, starting his ninth 
year in office, described the present inter- 
national crisis as graver than the domestic 
crisis in which he first took office. 

The President made it clear that he ex- 
pected to conduct personally the program 
of national defense and aid to Britain after 
the Lease-Lend Bill was passed. Bulgarian 
credits in the United States were frozen by 
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This map shows the area to be developed under the pro- 
posed Arkansas Valley Authority. It would cover the valleys 
of the Arkansas, White, Red and St. Francis rivers, all tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi. Thirty-six dams are already under 
construction at a cost of $400,000,000 for flood control and 
power development. Army engineers are carrying out this 
work. The AVA area is seven times bigger than the TVA. 





President Roosevelt following the Nazi oc. 
cupation of Bulgaria. 

e President denounced strikes in the 
defense industries which result from quar- 
rels between AFL and CIO unions. 

Better weather in Europe stepped up the 
tempo of air and sea warfare. London suf- 
fered two of the heaviest bombings in te. 
cent weeks. Britain and Germany both 
claimed the sinking of enemy warships. 

After a conference between French mili- 
tary, naval and aviation chiefs and General 
Maxime Weygand, French commander in 
North Africa, the Vichy government an- 
nounced that it was determined to defend 
its African colonies against any outside 
aggression. 

Admiral Darlan warned that he was pre- 
pared to use the guns of the French fleet 
to bring food to France through the British 
blockade. This warning was issued the day 
after the British government turned down 
the latest Hoover plan for feeding Europe. 

The British War Cabinet announced that 
more than fifty British industries would 
have to concentrate their manufacturing in 
a few plants and turn over all the others 
and their labor to war work. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty told 
Parliament that Britain must have “many 
more ships and great numbers of men” to 
fight the Battle of the Atlantic. This is 
beginning now, he said, and may mean as 
much to Great Britain as did last summer's 
fateful Battle of France. 

Reports “oe time say Yugoslavia has 
finally bowed to German pressure and 
joined the Axis powers. This Yugoslav 
move further isolates the Greeks. 
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A view of the National Gallery of Arts showing the Wash- 
ington Monument in the background. The Gallery was off- 
cially opened on March 17. The late Andrew Mellon, former 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury, left $9,000,000 to 
build the National Gallery to house his art collection worth 
$19,000,000. Other valuable private art collections have been 
acquired by the Gallery. 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
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H. R. 1776 Makes U. S. “Arsenal of Democracy” 


Congress Passes Lease-Lend Act; President Speeds Naval Aid to Brit- 


week. Congressional approval 

of the Lease-Lend Bill (H.R. 
1776) now gives President Roose- 
velt sweeping powers to aid any 
country “whose defense .-. . he 
deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. . . .” And the first na- 
tion to be aided is Britain, where a 
crisis is expected at any moment. 
The first assistance to be given the 
British will be from equipment that 
the Army and Navy have on hand 
and can spare — expected to include 
naval auxiliary (supply) vessels, 
“mosquito” boats, submarine chasers, 
over-age destroyers, tanks, artillery, 
munitions and airplanes. Additional 
assistance must come from equip- 
ment bought with money to be 
voted soon by Congress. 


President Roosevelt has been 
working for some time on machinery 
to put the Lease-Lend Act (a bill 
becomes a law when signed by the 
President) into arent 08 opera- 
tion. He has formed a so-called De- 
fense Ministry composed of Secre- 
tary of State Hull, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary of 
War Stimson, and Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard as an occasional 
member. This Defense Min- 
istry (it may have an official 
name soon) resembles the old 
Council of National Defense, 
which was created by Con- 
gress during the World War 


i Battle of 1776 ended last 


and never abolished. (See 
chart, Schol., National De- 
fense Issue, November 4, 


1940, page 9.) 


Defense Teamwork 


Harry L. Hopkins, former 
Secretary of Commerce, who 
recently visited England, is ex- 
pected to act as unofficial sec- 
retary for the Defense Ministry. 
His job will be to see that the 
orders placed in American 
plants by British and U. S. pur- 
0 agents do not conflict. 
He will sort the orders out and 
give the most important ones 


Eating Off the Same Plate 


ain, but “Isolationists” Say “Fight Against War Has Just Begun” 


the “right of way” in our defense 
plants. 

Don’t confuse the Defense Ministry 
with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. The OPM is headed by William 


Knudsen and Sidney Hillman. Its job- 


is to see that American factories speed- 
ily produce the war materials needed 
by Britain and America; while the De- 
fense Ministry’s job is to speed all pos- 
sible aid to Britain and other nations 
fighting aggression. Since Hopkins also 
is a member of the OPM’s planning 
board he will be in a good position to 
see that both organizations work to- 
gether efficiently. And, of course, the 
boss of the whole defense set-up is 
President Roosevelt, who is armed with 
the power to “sell, transfer, lease, lend 
or otherwise dispose of” any defense 
articles to friendly nations. 


Just how much power does the 
Lease-Lend Law give the President? 
Does it, as opponents claim, give him 
the power to set up,a dictatorship at 
home and plunge us into a foreign war? 
Or does it, as backers claim, merely 
make America an “arsenal of democ- 
racy” to te aid to Britain—our first 
line of defense against Hitler? A review 
of the passage of the bill through Con- 
gress should help answer these ques- 
tions. (See Schol., The Battle of H.R. 
1776, February 3, 1941, page 5, for 
pro and con discussion.) 


The Lease-Lend Bill was introduced 





Svopoda in Brooklyn Eagle 








in Congress by Senator Barkley (Demo- 
crat of Kentucky) and Representative 
McCormack (Democrat of Massachu- 


setts). The bill was opposed not only 
by “isolationists” (who think we should 
stop “meddling” in Europe’s wars), but 
by many others who favored aid to 
Britain but feared the sweeping pow- 
ers given the President. After public 
hearings before the House ae Af- 
fairs Committee, the House itself began 
debating the bill. The House won over 
some critics of the bill by accepting 
several amendments limiting the Presi- 
dent’s powers. These changes would: 
(1) End the President’s lease-lend 
powers by June 30, 1943, or at any 
date on which Congress by concurrent 
resolution (majority vote of both 
houses) declares the emergency over, 
(2) Require regular reports to Con- 
gress by the President; (3) Attempt to 
prevent the convoying of ships in war 
zones by declaring that the measure 
itself gave the President no authority 
to take such action (this important 
point will be discussed later); (4) 
Limit to one billion 300 million dollars 
the value of aid to be given out of ex- 
isting Army and Navy supplies already 
ordered or on hand. (This amendment 
satisfied critics who feared that the bill 
would allow the President to “give away 
all the Army’s bombers or the Navy's 
warships.”) Then, on February 8, the 
bill passed the House with votes to 
spare — 260 to 165. 


Battle in the Senate 


Meanwhile, Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee hearings were 
being concluded by the testimony 
of Wendell L. Willkie, Republi- 
can president candidate last fall, 
who hastened back from a tour 
of war-torn England to urge a 
non-partisan stand on the bill. 
But the bill met powerful oppo- 
sition from both Republican and 
Democratic “isolationists” in the 
Senate. The “isolationist” lead- 
ers were Senator Wheeler 
(Democrat of Montana); Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson (Republican 
of California); and Senator Nye 
(Republican of North Dakota). 

During the fiery 18-day de- 
bate on the bill, backers of the 
measure spoke a total of 18 and 
three-quarters hours. Senators 
opposing the bill spoke 42 and 
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one-half hours. These fi 
to formal speeches and not to discus- 
sions of amendments. Senator Nye 
spoke the most — a total of 12 hours — 
against the bill during three speeches 
over four days. The longest speech for 
the bill was by Senator Austin (Re- 
publican of Vermont) who spoke two 
hours and 10 minutes. Senator Wheeler 
hinted that opponents would filibuster 
against the bill to prevent a final vote. 
But he denied such an intention when 
backers of the measure began assailing 
such “delaying tactics” as undemocratic. 


es apply only 













Senate Amendments 

A total of 32 amendments were of- 
tered during Senate debate. Most of 
these were presented by opponents. 
They had little “hope of defeating the 
bill, but hoped to amend it drastically 
before final passage. Most of these 
amendments were Jefeated by a strong 
Democratic vote plus somie support 
from Republicans. Amendments sharply 
limiting the future transfer of warships 
to Britain, prohibiting American ves- 
sels from carrying goods into war zones, 
preventing the President from sending 
troops “to fight on foreign soil” without 
the consent of Congress (offered by 
Senator Norris, Independent of 
Nebraska), and another similar restric- 
tion on “foreign wars” (offered by Sen- 
ator Johnson of California) all were 
voted down. Senator Norris, who fa- 
vored the bill, said his amendment 
merely sought to “assure worried 
mothers who believe their sons are to 
be sent abroad to fight.” Senator John- 
son angrily declared a vote for his 
amendment would be a vote “for keep- 
ing our boys out of Europe's war. . . .” 
Senator Barkley protested that the issue 
was not whether American boys would 
be sent abroad because nothing in the 
bill would authorize the President to 
act without Congress’ consent. 

One amendment was passed, how- 
ever, which aroused some doubts. This 




































Harris & Ewing 
Senator Barkley (left). and Senator 
George (right), backers of H.R. 1776, 
shake hands with Senator Wheeler (cen- 
ter), opposition | , following pas- 
sage of the bill. 





is the amendment of Senator Byrd 
(Democrat of Virginia) which prevides 
that the President must obtain the con- 
sent of Congress before he transfers to 
a foreign nation any American defense 
equipment which would be produced 
in the future. As the lease-lend measure 
stands, the President can transfer im- 
mediately equipment up to the value of 
one billion 300 million dollars if it is 
already on hand or is being made. 
Without the Byrd amendment the 
President could switch to foreign na- 
tions any future Army and Navy equip- 
ment produced during the coming year. 
Officials in charge of speeding aid to 
Britain fear that the Byrd amendment 
will hamper their efforts by requiring 
that the President ask Congress for per- 
mission in advance on every transfer of 
equipment that is made. Senator Bark- 
ley said, however, he did not think the 
amendment was this drastic. He be- 
lieves it merely requires that Congress 
must fix the percentage of all equip- 
ment to be sent to Britain, not just how 
many machine guns, warships or planes 
could be sent by the President. 


The President’s Powers 


When the President told Congres- 
sional leaders he had no objections to 
the Senate changes in H.R. 1776, the 
way was cleared for speedy action in 
the House. Both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats joined in approving the bill as 
passed by the Senate and it then went 
tc the President for his signature. Al- 
though accepting the passage of H.R. 
1776, and promising to work for na- 
tional unity, opponents of the measure 
still reserved the right to fight any acts 
of the President which, they believe, 
might involve us in the European war. 





All amendments attempting to limit 
the President’s powers Giles e Lease. 
Lend Law have run into this important 
fact: The President already has, under 
the Constitution,. broad powers, as 
Chief Executive and Commander-in. 
Chief of the Army and Navy. For in. 
stance, the Lease-Lend Bill was 
amended to end the President’s powers 
by June 30, 1943, or at any date on 
which Congress by concurrent resolu. 


_tion declares the emergency over. 4 


concurrent resolution is different from 
an ordinary bill that is passed by both 
Houses of Congress. Such a resolution 
can be passed by a majority vote and 
does not require the President's signa. 
ture. Thus the President cannot veto 
it. But, under the Constitution, the 
President is supposed to sin all bills 
passed by Congress. And if he opposes 
a bill he can veto it. Then both Houses 
of Congress must pass the bill over his 
veto by a two-thirds vote. Therefore, 
is the above concurrent resolution 
legal? Would the Supreme Court de- 
clare it an unconstitutional restriction 
on the President’s veto power? This 
question has never come before the 
Supreme Court. But many constitu- 
tional lawyers think a concurrent reso- 
lution is illegal, and conclude that this 
amendment to the Lease-Lend Bill is 
“not worth the 9 9 it is written on.” 
However, certain Senators believe that 
if the President sought to ignore the 
concurrent resolution, Congress could 
cancel his lease-lend catiadoy refusing 
to vote more defense money. 


What About Convoys? 


Now let's consider the President's 
powers as the chief executive conduct- 
ing our foreign affairs. A recent study 
of presidential powers by Edward S. 
Corwin (See his book, The President, 
N. Y. University Press) concludes that 
the President has broad authority be- 
cause he not only directs our foreign 
affairs but is also Chief Executive and 
Commander-in-Chief. He lists past ac- 
tions of our Presidents to emphasize 
his point: There was the bombardment 
of Greytown, Nicaragua, in 1854, in 
reply to “an attack on the U. S. consul” 
—an act which the Supreme Court de- 
clared rested “in the discretion of the 
President. . . .” In 1900 President Mc- 
Kinley sent a naval force and 5,000 
troops to China; in 1916 President Wil- 
son sent General Pershing to the Mexi- 
can border to chase Villa; and in 1844 
President Tyler so disposed “the naval 
and military forces of the United States 
as to protect Texas against Mexican 
wrath on account of the then pending 
treaty for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. . . .” In short, ac- 


cording to Professor Corwin, the Presi- 
dent has broad authority to conduct the 
(Concluded on page 13.) 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


THE FOOD STAMP PLAN 
By 

















Omar and Ryllis Goslin 








dox in this country is hunger 

in the midst of overabundant 
crops: on the one hand a surplus of 
farm products and on the other hand 
millions of families who do not have 
enough to eat. 

Our farm surpluses have been due 
largely to the fact that during World 
War I our production of farm crops 
was increased tremendously since 
in that war we were the breadbasket 
of the world to a greater degree than 
we were the arsenal of the world. 
Following the war, we suffered the 
loss not only of the excessive de- 
mand created by the war situation, 
but also of some of our pre-war ex- 
port markets as one nation after an- 
other adopted a program of self- 
sufficiency. Thus with increased pos- 
sibilities of food production, farmers 
had a smaller market than ever be- 
fore. 

Two approaches have been made 
under the New Deal to the solution 
of this problem. In. the first place, 
rigorous programs of controlled and 
curtailed farm production have been 
instituted. In spite of such programs, 
surpluses still exist. The second ap- 
proach is the attempt to distribute 
these surpluses to families who need 
more food. The most direct method 
developed by the Surplus Commodi 
ties Corporation is the purchase by 
the government of surplus stocks 
from the farmers at a wholesale 
price and the delivery of these sup- 
plies to local welfare and relief sta 
tions for distribution to families on 
relief. To meet the special needs of 
children, as many as six million chil- 
dren are receiving free school 
lunches this year. : 

The most recent method adopted 
to distribute surpluses and provide 
more food is the Food Stamp Plan, 
Which is designed to increase food 


A FAMILIAR but tragic para- 





purchases by tamilies who do not 
normally have enough money to buy 
an adequate supply of food. 

Under this plan, in the cities 
where it has been put in operation, 
families who are receiving relief or 
WPA payments in cash are encour- 
aged to buy orange-colored stamps 
which they in turn use for their 
normal food purchases. These stamps 
may be used in any local store for 
the purchase of any kind of food- 
stuff on sale. With every $1 or $1.50 
worth of orange stamps purchased 
the family is given 50 cents worth of 
blue food: stamps. These blue stamps 
may be used to buy any foodstuffs 
listed as surplus commodities by the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation. 
Thus a family entitled to use the 
stamp plan could increase its supply 
of food by one-third or one-half. 

Grocers who accept the stamps in 
trade can receive immediate pay- 
ment in cash from the government, 





or as it happens in most cities, the 
stamps are deposited like checks in 
the local bank and the bank clears 
with the government for cash. 


The Plan was first established in 
five experimental cities and one 
county: Rochester, New York; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Birmingham, Alabama; 
Seattle, Washington; Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Pottawatomie County, 
Oklahoma. On March 1 it was put 
into operation in New York City. 


It is expected that by July 1, 1941, 
more than 5,000,000 persons will be 
receiving the benefits of this plan, 
and that their purchases of addi- 
tional food with the blue stamps will 
amount to nearly $50,000,000 a year. 
In order to analyze the effectiveness 
of the plan, let’s get the answers to 
certain questions. 


1. Are the surplus commodities of- 
fered for sale foodstuffs which most 
families want? 


SURPLUS FOOD CONSUMPTION UNDER STAMP PLAN 
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FOOD PURCHASES INCREASE AS FAMILY INCOMES GO up 


HALARAAAARAA HRRRE RAR RA 


viliion families 


with incomes less 


than $1000 


In 1936 12 





spent on the average 
$310.a year for food . 


The chart on page 7 shows what 
the blue stamps bought at three dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Notice 
particularly the changes which oc- 
curred when meat was added to the 
surplus commodities list between 
December and june. Ordinarily one- 
fourth of the purchases with the blue 
stamps were for butter, another one- 
fourth for eggs, about one-third for 
vegetables, and a tenth for cereal 
products. When pork was available, 
it took one-fourth of the stamps, 
usually at the expense of butter and 
eggs. 

2. Do families actually buy more 
food? Do food purchases increase 
where the blue stamps are available? 


IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Another 11 million families 


with incomes between 
$1000 and $2000 


spent on the average 
$510 a year for food 


It would, of course, be possible for 
a family on relief who needed money 
for other things to cut down on 
their purchases of orange colored 
stamps and get free food with the 
blue stamps, thus.bringing their food 
supply up to their usual amount. 

Two aspects must be taken into 
account in answering this question. 
First, there is the tremendous need 
for more food among millions of 
families to whom the extra blue 
stamps mean the difference between 
a lower than subsistence diet and a 
minimum standard diet. Second, re- 
search studies show that whenever 
family incomes are increased, food 
purchases are sure to go up. The 
charts on this page give the facts 
which answer Question No. 2 in the 
affirmative. Note that the increases 
are considerably larger in Rochester 
possibly because the plan has been 
in operation there for a longer pe- 
riod. People do need more food; they 
buy it if they have the money; and 
under the Food Stamp Plan families 
who are given blue stamps do in- 
crease their food purchases. 

8. How does the Food Stamp 
Plan affect the farmer? 

When the supply of food produced 
by the farmer is greater than the 
normal demand, prices paid to the 








HOW FOOD PURCHASES IN- 


CREASE UNDER STAMP PLAN 


Shaded units indicate how much more 
of typical foodstuffs were purchased per 
person each month by families using 
the stamp plan in Rochester, N. Y., and 
in Dayton, Ohio, as compared with 
food purchases by families of similar 
income groups in nearby cities in both 
areas where stamp plan is not in effect. 
Each unit equals one pound, except for 
eggs where unit equals qne dozen. 
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While 4 million other families 


with incomes between 


spent on the average 
$670 a year for food 


farmer drop. In fact, in recent years 
prices for agricultural products have 
often been so low that farmers could 
not afford to harvest all of their 
crops. The Food Stamp Plan, by in- 
creasing the demand for surplus 
products, tends to keep prices up or 
raise them if the supply is limited. If 
the Plan increases the demand, so 
that production has to be increased, 
prices may remain at a lower level, 
but families receive more food for 
their stamps and the farmer is avie 
to harvest a larger proportion of hs 
crop. B 

4. Does a more adequate supply 
of food improve the health of fam- 
ilies under the Food Stamp Plan? 


IN DAYTON, OHIO 
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A careful study has been made of 
the nutritive value of diets purchased 
by families not under the Stamp Plan 
as compared with the diets made pos- 
sible by additional food purchases 
under the Plan. The chart below 
shows the result: more calories and 
units of Vitamins A and B. Studies re- 
veal that for low income diets a satis- 
factory minimum should include be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 calories, 5000 
to 6000 units of Vitamin A, and from 
1200 to 1600 micrograms of Vitamin 
B. Notice that for the average family 
food stamp purchases seem to lift 
the diet above the danger line as far 
as health is concerned. 

5. Who pays for the Food Stamp 
Plan? 

The Plan is a direct Federal sub- 
sidy to families who are on relief. 
This means that the bill is actually 





SOURCE 


The authoritative source of this 
article is a special repert of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration entitled Economic An- 
alysis of the Food Stamp Plan, 
prepared by Norman L. Gold and 
others, issued in October, 1940. 











a. Twenty million persons could 
participate. 

b. A-Federal subsidy of $400 million 
a year would be needed to finance its 
operation. 

c. The total farm income of the 
country might increase as much as 5 
percent. 


8. What are the possible objec- 
tions to the Plan? 

The matter of cost may be consid- 
ered by some as one objection to 
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the money or food received. 

Under emergency conditions di- 
rect grants of money or goods may 
be necessary to alleviate hardship 
and suffering. Under the normal 
functioning of a sound economic sys- 
tem, however, every potential 
worker or producer should have the 
opportunity to exchange his services 
for the money or goods which he 
needs. Under such circumstances, all 
income _ received represents the 
equivalent of work done or of serv- 
ices rendered. Therefore the total 
national income is determined by 
the total value of goods and services 
produced. 

If certain groups receive income 
payments without producing an 
equivalent amount of work, the 
amount of their payments must 
ultimately come out of the income of 


MORE MONEY FOR FOOD BUYS A BETTER DIET 
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CALORIES” each circle 100 
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VITAMIN B 


Black circles show the improvement 


paid by taxation on the incomes of 
the more fortunate. It is similar in 
principle to a government subsidy 
for housing projects, where part of 
the building costs are covered by a 
direct grant from the Federal gov- 
ernment. In effect, the Food Stamp 
Plan is further evidence of the New 
Deal philosophy of redistributing 
wealth. 

6. What are the definite advan- 
tages of the Plan? 

a. It increases the farmer's income. 

b. It provides more food for Ameri- 
can families who are desperately in 
need of food. 

c. It offers a dignified method of dis- 
tributing charity through the normal 
channels of retail business. 

d. It creates additional business’ for 
local food stores. 

7. If the Food Stamp Plan were 
extended to the entire country, what 
would be the effects? 


under stamp plan. 


the Plan. The cost of food distribu- 
tion under the Plan may be as much 
as one-third more than if the food 
were distributed direct from farm to 
relief client. This is because retail 
prices must be paid for the food by 
the government when the stamps are 
redeemed, whereas direct purchases 
from farmers are made at whulesale 
prices. Critics of the Plan point out 
that whatever proportion of the se- 
tail price does not get back to the 
farmer actually becomes a yon 
ment subsidy to grocers and other 
handlers of foodstuffs. 

Another objection to the Plan is 
the complaint that it extends the 
practice of giving something for 
nothing, which is bad both morally 
and economically. No real improve- 
ment of family incomes can be 
achieved unless goods or services are 
actually produced in exchange for 


each circle 200 international units 


each circle 100 micrograms 


of diet made possible by additional purchases of food 


others. Any plan which aims to im- 
prove living standards through gov- 
ernment subsidy rather than through 
increased production of goods and 
services results in the redistribution 
of existing income, not in the crea- 
tion of additional income. 

If, instead of a policy of direct re- 
lief payments, or of relief work at 
subsistence wages, real wages were 
paid for useful work accomplished, 
the national income would rise +s 
production increased. Under such 
conditions a food stamp plan might 
be used as part payment of wages. 
Certain stamps would buy surplus 
commodities. This would retain all 
the advantages of the present Food 
Stamp Plan for the farmer, while at 
the same time it would become part 
of a program designed to substitute 
for direct relief the payment of fair 
wages for work done. 
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E HAVE just witnessed one of 
Were orate debates in our po- 

litical history — the debate over 
the Lend-Lease bill which is, in effect, 
a debate over foreign policy at a time 
of crisis. This debate is notable not so 
much by virtue of its oratorical or even 
of its intellectual quality, but for the 
issues which it agitates. 

Whatever may be the merits of these 
issues, the very fact that they are 
being debated dramatizes for us one 
important characteristic-of democracy, 
—one that we take too much for 
granted. German foreign policy is not 
thus openly debated, nor Russian nor 
Bulgarian nor even French. But in a 
democracy issues of domestic and for- 
eign policy are threshed out in public. 
Our laws and our covenants, alike, are 
“openly arrived at.” 

But is such public debate an end in 
itself? Is there any peculiar virtue in 
it? What purposes are served, what in- 
terests are advanced, what conclusions 
are reached, by ‘such debates? Have 
our great Congressional debates ac- 
tually contributed anything to the solu- 
tion of the problems discussed? Have 
they contributed_to national unity, to 
progressive democracy? Have they 
done more than provide the public with 
entertainment and the debaters with 
publicity? Certainly they have been 
dramatic, but have we paid too much 
for the drama? 

Perhaps our experience with these 
great political debates will help us to 
answer these questions. The first of 
them preceded the establishment of the 
Republic, and out of it emerged the 
Republic. I refer, of course, to the great 
debates in the Federal Convention of 
1787. The statesmen who participated 
in this debate have been characterized 
as “demi-gods” and it is hard to chal- 
lenge that characterization. No political 
debate was ever conducted on a higher 
level; none brought about more valu- 
able results. This debate, dragging out 
through the long hot months of a Phila- 
delphia summer, wonderfully clarified 
the issues of the time and pointed the 
way to their solution. The prospects at 
the beginning of that debate were not 
bright; the finished product of that 
debate — the Federal Constitution — 
has stood the test of time for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

From the time of the establishment 
of the government every important is- 
sue has been fought out in Congress — 
issues of domestic’ and of foreign 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 






Congressional Debates 
and the Course of Events 


policy, of politics and of economics. 
Perhaps the first memorable Congres- 
sional debate arose over Hamilton's 
financial program — the assumption of 
state debts, the funding of the national 
debt, the establishment of a national 
bank. This program was ardently de- 
fended and bitterly opposed; in the 
end it was adopted, and worked well. 

A few years later came the discus- 
sion of the Jay Treaty — a treaty which 
appeared to be injurious to American 
interests but which did guarantee 
peace until the new nation was strong 
enough to defend itself. Again the deci- 
sion reached was the right one — or at 
least so posterity has concluded. 

Space does not permit a discussion 
of subsequent Congressional debates, 
but a mere listing of the most notable 
ones will suggest something of the role 
they have played. In 1819 and 1820 
Congress was convulsed by the Mis- 
souri crisis — a crisis which threatened, 

















even that early, to disrupt the Union, 
The Compromise that emerged staved 
off any such danger. A decade later 
came the great Webster-Hayne debate, 
familiar to every school-child. Nothing 
was settled by this particular oratorical 
interchange, but the sentiments ex- 
waa by Webster became the 
eritage of the whole North and even- 
tually of the whole United States. 


Another twenty years and the na- 
tion was once again threatened with 
dissension. Clay came forward with his 
compromise proposals, and after 
months of debate in both Houses these 
were adopted — and the Union tem- 
porarily saved. Ten years later seces- 
sion did come, and with it war; it is a 
matter of significance that at this time 
the issues was not thoroughly debated 
in Congress, but fought out elsewhere, 
where there was no chance for com- 
promise. 

Of the great debates of the post-Civil 
War years the more memorable, by far, 
are those over- the repeal of the Silver 
Purchase Act (1893), the issue of im- 
perialism —or the acquisition of the 
Philippines (1898-99), the regulation 
of railroad rates (1905), the Payne- 

- Aldrich tariff (1909), the League of 
Nations (1919), and the proposal lor 
judicial reform (1937). Can it be said 
that these debates justified themselves? 

Certainly it is not clear that in every 
instance the conclusions reached were 
the right ones. We have adopted, now, 
a good part of the silver policy rejected 
in 1893; we have virtually reversed 
ourselves on the policy of imperialism 
upon which we embarked so lightly in 
1899; the railroad regulation finally 
adopted in 1905 was far from satisfac- 
tory, and the tariff of 1909 is generally 
regarded as a bad one. The issue of the 
League of Nations is still debatable and 


(Concluded on Page 16) 
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The War and American Public Opinion 


National and International Factors Combine to Bring Swift 
and Drastic Shifts in the Minds of the American People 


est reversals of public opinion con- 

cerning government, international 
relations, and war in the recent history 
of our country. Note four examples: 

In March, 1940, according to authori- 
tative public opinion polls, only 16 per 
cent of our people “favored more United 
States aid to Britain (and France).” 
Six months later, in September, 77 per 
cent favored it. 

In January, 1940, 66 per cent of our 
people expected Britain and France to 
win the war; in June the per cent had 
dropped to 32; in September it was 
nearly two-thirds again (i.e., Britain). 

In January, 1940, only 30 per cent ex- 
pected the United States to enter the 
war; in late September the per cent had 
risen to 60. 

In February, 1940, 45 per cent of 
American voters favored a third term 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt; in Septem- 
ber, 56 per cent were for it; and in 
November, 54.7 per cent elected him 
the first third-term President of the 
United States. 


What caused such revolutionary shifts 
in public opinion? War! Conquest! The 
advancing menace of possible invasion 
and of destruction of the American way 
of life. In the short interval of four 
months, six governments of western Eu- 
rope collapsed, including France. The 
shocking impact of the news spread 
around the entire world instantaneously 
and a blanket of fear encompassed the 
United States. Long-standing confidence 
in the strength of France and Britain 
was shattered. A century-old belief that 
the Atlantic and the Pacific were ade- 
quate protection from foreign invasion 
was weakened. Our people’s eyes were 
opened to the danger of relying upon 
obsolete fortifications, airplanes, and 
other armaments. They wie up to the 
fact that the totalitarian revolution in 
government which had been gatherin 
power slowly for nearly a decade ha 
suddenly conquered most of Eurasia 
and threatened to isolate the United 
States, leaving it as the only haven of 
democracy on the earth. - 

Out & the shocking events of the 
spring and summer of 1940 quickly 
emerged a new popular mood about 
government and especially about war 
and America’s pe naar in world 
affairs. As people changed their con- 
ceptions concerning war techniques and 
armaments, the possibility of invasion, 


T= year 1940 exhibited the sharp- 


By Harold Rugg 


the menace of totalitarianism to their 
own liberties, a new war psycholo 
spread across the country. It is of the 
greatest importance that we as students 
of American life inquire into the steps 
by which such changes take place. 


Fear, Facts, and Interests 


Three things play a most important 
part—fear, the interests at stake, and the 
extent to which the people understand 
the problem. What they want most and 
fear most move them to action; their 
“social instincts” — mixtures of wishes 
and fears, facts and myths, and all im- 
bedded in deep-rooted beliefs — send 
them to the polls to vote “aye” or “nay” 
on a given question. But their desires 
and fears are centered around dramatic 
ideas. Note, for example, the import- 
ance of such ideas as these: “armed 
invasion of our land” . . . “danger to 
the heart of democracy — namely, our 
personal liberties” . . . “subversive 
things destroying our way of life” . . 
“the alternative: British Empire vs. 
German Empire.” Two years ago these 
ideas had no grip on the public mind. 
Today the people are permitted to 
think about little else for they are bom- 
barded by them from the daily har- 
angues of Congressmen, politicians, 
radio commentators, newspaper colum- 
nists and correspondents. To under- 
stand the new war psychology we must 
know how fears and tensions are built 
up among the people. 


The Build-Up of Social Emotion 
1. The Kaleidoscope of Daily Events 


No one factor taken alone accounts 
for the development of fear and unrest. 
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Only the piling up of several at once 
can create the deep cycles of popular 
feeling which from time to time sweep 
over a people. The first is the moving 
flow of the daily current of events in 
the million neighborhoods of America. 
From morning to night, over the radio 
and through the press, the public mind 
is sprayed with a flood of episodes of 
Me stress and strain. To name a 
ew: A judge is convicted of a crime 


. + . a policeman commits suicide . . . 
a child is kidnapped . . . a new sect 
splits off from a local church .. . a 


munitions plant blows up . . . a dam 


breaks . . . racketeers are arrested in 
a labor union . . . a corporation defies 
the N.L.R.B. 


Day by day the man-on-the-street is 

Ited with these minor excitements, 
ut they do not greatly change his per- 
sonal attitudes. Even startling interna- 
tional events, like Mussolini's taking 
Ethiopia, or the Japanese invasion of 
China in 1931-1932, affect him little. 
He may grouch a bit, and grumble 
about this or that, but unless he or 
someone close to him is touched by the 
incident, or unless he feels that his lib- 
erties are cut down or his security en- 
dangered, he does little about it. 


2. Periodic Events of Wider Influence 


From time to time events occur which 
make a louder explosion in the public 
mind. Examples are the conventions of 
national organizations — and parties — 
their keynote speeches, resolutions 
against this and for that, reports of 
“subversive” elements discovered and 
weeded out. The convening of a new 
Congress at the national capitol—the 
greatest single sounding-board of Amer- 
ican life—is another such event, and per- 
haps few things contribute more to the 
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build-up of unrest than the hearings 
and disclosures of state and national 
legislative investigation committees. 
Americans are bombarded by data, 
documents, rumors, and _ insinuations, 
charges and counter - charges, the 
“smearing” or “whitewashing” of per- 
sonalities. All of this is grist for the 
political mill and “good copy” for news- 
papers. And all of it makes for nation- 
wide conflict and tension. Thus the 
daily pelting of news bullets on the 
American public becomes magnified 
periodically into a major shelling. 


3. War, Panic and Other Great Crises 


But there are still more werful 
crises that spread waves of public hys- 
teria arid break down the whole temper 
of security among the people. In the 
past ten years we have lived through 
two such crises: (1) the persistence of 
the Great Depression; (2) the swift ad- 
vance of the totalitarian menace. 

Recall for a moment the effects of 
the depression of 1929 to 1933—the 
complete somersault in public mood 
with the collapse of stocks in October, 
1929, the shutdown of great manufac- 
turing plants, the precipitous drop in 
production and sales; the bewilderment 
and anxiety of the throngs of idle peo- 
ple walkin B the streets, and so on. 
Three years of near panic. Here was a 
major domestic crisis magnifying social 
fear. 


The Total War 


But it was mild compared to the cur- 
rent wave of tension that has come 
through the fear of attack by a power- 
ful alien foe. During a single month, 
June, 1940, came an almost instantane- 
ous shift in the American public mood. 
Indifference toward “Europe’s war” was 
supplanted by deep anxiety over the 
menace of totalitarianism to America. 
Millions of Americans stayed close to 
radios; editions of the metropolitan 
newspapers were quickly snatched up. 
The frightening news poured out — the 
machine-like advance of the Germans 
into France, the failure of the Maginot 
line to hold, the rescue of the British 
from Dunkirk, the surrender of Paris, 
and the final climax, on June 18 — the 
fall of France! 

Almost over night citizens on our 
southern border set up a cry for air- 
planes and tanks to guard against Nazi 
attacks via Central and South Amer- 
ica. The Government began negotiat- 
ing for a line of air and naval bases 
from Canada to South America. One 
public leader after another proposed 
conscription. Billions were appropri- 
ated for defense. Thus within but a 
few days the hysteria which had swept 
cver western Europe, crossed the At- 
lzntic, and rolled through the United 
States. 


Today in the early 1940’s the Ameri- 
can people are experiencing the simul- 
taneous impact of all three of these 
factors of social unrest. They are liv- 
ing in the eleventh year of the Great 
Depression. Throughout it all they have 
been perplexed and troubled; some 
have been downright outraged by the 
novel ideas of government in business 
and experiments in social control, in- 
troduced. by the New Deal. The mood 
of bewilderment and drift has never 
been entirely dispelled, and this, ac- 
companied by the breakdown of many 
ancient and respected loyalties, lias 
raised questioning over the efficiency 
of democratic methods. The recent 
quadrennial struggle over another 
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“Where’s All the Flood Coming From?” 


Presidential election— perhaps the 
most important in a generation — has 
further tried the temper of the people. 

But added to all this is the tumult 4 
ous effect of the collapse of democratic 
countries around the world and the 
alarming spread of the totalitarian 
revolution. Moreover, at the very mo- 
ment when America is harnessing her 
nergies to the gigantic task of defend- 
ing herself against the gravest foreign 
menace in her history, the confidence 
of her people is shaken by frequent 
reports of fifth-columnists, “Benedict 
Arnolds,” and the insidious spies and 
propagandists of foreign governments. 


A Good Time to Study Public 
Opinion 

Seldom in our times have there been 
years as favorable as now for study- 
ing the formation and changes of the 
public mind. Not only have domestic 
and international factors combined to 
bring about drastic and sudden shifts 
in opinion; never before have the tech- 
niques of finding and bringing the 
news to the public been cairied to 
such a high point of efficiency and art. 


Pe eee yal siete 


we = 


SMERICAN PROBING 








Look at a few examples of the amazin 
advance since 1915 and World War I: 


Lack of radios in 1915. . . today a 
radio in almost every home, one 
in every fourth aytomobile, and a 
vast increase in small portables. 

Skilled journalists and radio com- 
mentators, armed with camera, 
typewriter and microphone, |o- 
cated in the world’s leading capi- 
tals, all giving the American citi- 
zens a dramatic up-to-the-minute 
picture of world happenings. 

Newsreel, telephoto, and other photo- 
graphic reports of events abroad 
brought to America with startling 
s and shown in our theaters 
and newspapers. 


There is no doubt that public opin- 
ion is greatly influenced by these re- 
porters and interpreters of events, 
Every day they are teaching millions 
of grown-ups, as well as young peo- 
ple, the current events of history. But 
they not only report the events; more 
important for the effective operation 
of democratic government, they are 
carrying on adult education. They in- 
crease public understanding of the 
direction and significance of the trends, 
factors, and forces behind the events, 
and of the motives, strategy, and tactics 
of leaders and groups. This is some- 
thing new in our modern world, some- 
thing that goes to the very heart of the 
practical problem of making democ- 
racy work. If democratic government 
is to work well, it must be based upon 
the “consent of the governed,” which 
means that the ocnie generally must 
understand their common problems. 
Today, for the first time in the mod- 
ern era, we begin to see that a real 
understanding may be built in the pub- 
lic mind. 


How Public Opinion Is Recorded 


No possible development of our 
generation is more important for Schol- 
astic readers to study than that of the 
formation of public opinion. The re- 
sults of no less than five kinds of 
studies of American public opinion are 
at their command ?!: 

1. Articles appearing in magazines 
and newspapers from time to time and 
radio broadcasts by so-called “roving 
reporters” who interview citizens in 
taxicabs, hotels, stores, homes, on trains 
and_ busses. 

2. “Polls” or surveys like those of 
Elmo Roper in. Fortune and George 
Gallup and his Institute of Public 
Opinion, based on questionnaire in- 
terviews of cross-section samples of 
citizens of “typical” American com- 
munities. These two in particular have 

1See the excellent article “A.D. 1940,” i 


Fortune for January, 1941, especially beginning 
at page 124. 
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now been proved to report with re- 
markable accuracy the opinions, de- 
sires, and beliefs of the people as a 
whole. © 

3. Reviews of the contents of sam- 
ples of the nation’s newspaper editori- 
als and articles. These are sometimes 
called “content analyses.” 

4, Statistics of public behavior; for 
example, changes in stock market trans- 
actions, public anxieties revealed by in- 


creases in numbers of suicides, of mar- 
riages before army-draft registration, in 
= of United States flags, and the 

e. 

5. Psychological studies of public 
opinion which disclose attitudes toward 
various public questions, such as that 
in Dr. Alfred Winslow Jones’ book, 
Life, Liberty and Property; these are 
more elaborately and scientifically car- 
ried out than the polls. 





H.R. 1776 


(Concluded from page 8) 
nation’s foreign relations without con- 
sulting Congress. 

In view of the above statements, does 
the President have the constitutional 
authority to order the Navy to convoy 
(pretect) ships carrying weapons we 
are “leasing and lending” to Britain? 
Can Congress prevent him from doing 
so? The House amendment (alread 
mentioned) said the Lease Lend Bill 
itself gave no authority for American 
warships to convoy ships bound for 


Britain. But it — that the Presi- 
dent already has the authority as Chief 
Executive and Commander-in-Chief to 
order the Navy to convoy ships if he 
felt this step were “vital to the defense 
of the United States.” And this action 
would be constitutional. But, of course, 
public opinion might swing so strongly 
against naval convoys that Congress 
would call a halt to this Presidential 
action. Since it holds the “purse- 
strings,” Congress could stop the Presi- 
dent by refusing to vote more money. 
At any rate, most observers expect 
the touchy problem of convoys to come 





A. INTERPRETING CHARTS AND 
GRAPHS: 


Check this part of the quiz by direct 
reference to the charts and graphs of 
the Goslin’s article. Circle T if the state- 
ment is true, F if it is false. 


1. T F More eggs were consumed 
under the stamp plan between 
Oct. 1 and Dec. 15 than be- 
tween July 16 and Sept. 30. 
More pork was consumed un- 
der the stamp plan between 
Dec. 16 and June 1 than any 
other commodity. 
The lower the family income, 
the smaller the proportion 
spent on food. 
Purchasers of surplus foods 
in Dayton purchased more 
tomatoes than such pur- 
chasers in Rochester. 
Purchasers of surplus foods 
in Rochester spent more of 
their blue stamps on food 
than such purchasers in 
Dayton. 
Families who were not under 
the stamp plan received less 
than 2,000 calories (per 
nm). 
Families under the stamp 
plan had better diets than 
those not under the plan. 


B. LEASE LEND LAW: 


Underline the correct answers. 
1. The President can lease or lend to 
Britain present U. S. arms up to the 





SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


(Key to correct answers on Page 16) 


value of: (a) two billion dollars, 
(b) one billion 300 million, (c) 10 
billion. 

2. One of these Senators led the fight 
against the Lease Lend Bill: (a) 
Wheeler, (b) Austin, (c) Barkley. 

8. Debate in the Senate lasted: (a) 
20 days, (b) nine days, (c) 18 
days. 

4. The bill was introduced in Con- 
gress by: (a) Nye and Fish, (b) 
Barkley and McCormack, (c) Aus- 
tin and Bloom. 

5. Co-ordinator of aid to Britain is 
expected to be: (a) Harry Hopkins, - 
(b) William Knudsen, (c) Frank 
Knox. 


C. AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION: 


Circle T if the statement is true, F if 
it is false. 

1. T F Public opinion polls show 
that the majority of the 
American people are in favor 
of more aid to Britain. 
During the World War, there 
were no American reporters 
in Europe. 

The fall of France profound- 
ly affected American public 
opinion. 

We get as much news from 
Germany as from Britain 
today. 

Radio broadcasts of the first 
World War helped inform 
Americans about it. 

Radio commentators help to 
form public opinion. 
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up very soon. Many defense officials are 
convinced that within two months the 
war supplies vitally needed to defeat 
Hitler in Europe are going to begin 
piling up in America unless some 
method of helping British shipping is 
quickly Aadtead. They say our defense 
production already is beginning to out- 
strip Britain’s ability to find the ships 
to take these supplies across the aa: 
marine- and bomber-infested ocean. 
“Shipping,” explains Roscoe Drum- 
mond of the Christian Science Monitor, 
“is becoming the most crippling bottle- 
neck in United States aid to Britain. 
This comes from Britain’s lack of ship- 
ping and lack of destroyer convoys to 
protect that shipping from Nazi raid- 
ers. . ...” He then asks, “The U. S. is 
_—— up war production. . . . Is 
the U. S. ready to help get that pro- 
duction to Britain? Is it in the interest 
of the U. S. to stand by and let the 
products of its arsenal mount higher 
and higher on the docks 3,000 miles 
away from where the fighting is going 
on? Is a british victory sufficiently ad- 
vantageous to the U. S. so that the 
U. S. should help Britain get these 
weapons? . . . What can be done about 
rw 

The following steps may be taken: 
(1) Under the Lease-Lend Law, Brit- 
ish ships can be repaired in U. S. ship- 
yards, thus releasing British yards for 
new construction; (2) We could permit 
the shipment of arms on U. S. vessels 
and provide a naval convoy. (This 
would require amendment of the Neu- 
trality Law, which prohibits U. S. ves- 
sels from entering war zones.) (3) We 
could provide naval convoys for British 
vessels. (Such a step is sure to be de- 
nounced as “a step down the road to 
war we followed in 1917.”) (4) Or we 
could transfer several destroyers a 
month to Britain so she could protect 
her shipping from Nazi raiders. (This 
plan is eas by many officials be- 
cause it would keep Americans out of 
war zones and prevent clashes between 
U. S. warships and Nazi raiders which 
might cause war. President Roosevelt 
and Wendell L. Willkie say we could 
transfer some destroyers to Britain 
without weakening our own fleet, but 
Secretary of the Navy Knox feels these 
transfers would be dangerous.) 

When H.R. 1776 was passed last 
week, “Isolationists’” announced de- 
fiantly that the “fight against war has 
only just begun.” So the President’s 
plans will be bitterly opposed. 

But the New York Times asks friends 
and foes of H.R. 1776 both to “admit that 
neither want American soldiers to fight in 
this war. Neither want Hitler to win. And 
both hope for the ultimate victory of de- 
mocracy all over the world. . . . They 
differ,” it adds, “as to the method by 
which these objectives can be attained.” 














DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 


HE strips of film on this 

page present scenes from 

a very important moving 
picture. They show members 
of the social science class at 
Quincy, Illinois, Senior High 
School at work on a housing 
survey that proved of great 
value to their city. Other 
scenes show examples of sub- 
standard housing which were 
carefully investigated by the 
students. But this moving pic- 
ture tells only part of the story. 

State and local housing au- 
thorities had planned to make 
a survey of Quincy. But they 
decided to use the students’ 
work after studying the accur- 
ate maps drawn by members 
of the social science class from 
data obtained in the survey. 
And this survey was accepted 
by the United States Housing 
Authority as the basis for a 
loan to build a low-cost hous- 
ing project in Quincy. The 
Quincy Housing Authority ex- 
pects construction on the proj- 
ect to begin in April. 

Neal F. Myers, social science 
instructor, emphasizes the fact 
that all work on the survey was 
done by the students. “I mere- 
ly aided with suggestions,” he 
says. “The students made their 
own interviews, compiled their 
data and drew the maps. It is 
their own project and one of 
which they may well be 

roud.” 

After a full discussion of dif- 
ferent projects, members of 
the social studies class voted 
to conduct a housing survey. 
The class then spent some time 
reading books and pamphlets 
on housing. Speakers visited 
the class to discuss housing 
problems. After a consultation 
with interested officials the 
students decided to survey the 
Third Ward of the city, be- 
cause of its small size and the 
wide range of housing condi- 
tions existing within its limits. 
Don Heinze, president of the 
social science class, inter- 
viewed Mayor Leo W. Lenane, 
and a petition and resolution 
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asking full co-operation was 
presented to the city council 
by Bob Lee Whitfield, D. J. 


McPherson and Marjorie Hoo- | 


ver. The editor of the local 
newspaper (Quincy Herald- 
Whig) gave the class project 
full publicity. As a prelimi- 
nary to the actual survey, the 
class members made a trip in 
the school bus to various sec- 
tions of the city which illus- 
trated different housing prob- 
lems. A member of the Quincy 
Housing Authority and the 
Quincy Housing and Planning 
Council guided the students on 
this tour. 


Collecting the Data 


Meanwhile, the students had 
completed checklists of infor- 
mation te be gathered by the 
survey. The checklists called 
for: full description’ of each 
dwelling; number of families 
in each dwelling; number of 
persons; name of occupant; oc- 
cupation; earnings per month; 
rent paid; condition of dwell- 
ing; condition of surround- 
ings playgrounds available; 
garbage and sewage disposal; 
conveniences in the form of 
gas, electricity, water supply, 
etc. 

A checklist for each house 
was filled out by student in- 
vestigators working in pairs. 
Every effort was made to give 
persons interviewed a feeling 
that the students were not try- 
ing to embarrass them or pry 
into their personal affairs. 
(The Educational Policies 
Commission of the National 
Education Association suggests 
that persons undertaking simi- 
lar surveys may choose to omit 
earnings per month and to 
estimate economic status 
through such items as owner- 
ship and age of automobile, 
radio and washing machine, 
whether or not family has a 
telephone and employs help, 
and the regularity and nature 
of employment. ) 

Most residents of the Third 
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Quincy, Illinois 


Student Housing Survey 


Social science class investigation of housing condi- 
tions benefits whole community and gives members 
valuable experience in studying a social problem, 





Ward gladly supplied all informa- 
tion needed by the student inter- 
viewers. Each completed checklist 
gave a clear statement of the condi- 
tion and fitness as a dwelling of each 
dwelling in the Ward. All the check- 
lists were filed and the final results 
tabuiated in the form of a report on 
housing conditions throughout the 
Ward. 

Then this information was used 
in preparing maps showing the type 
of construction of various homes; 
the number of families occupying 
the buildings; the amount of rent 
paid; plumbing facilities; nationali- 
ties of the occupants of the homes; 
and other data necessary to meet the 


~ Federal government requirements 


for the loan of funds to improve liv- 
ing conditions in Quincy. 


Getting Results 


On April 17, 1940, the social 
science class held “open house” in 
the Senior High School to acquaint 
parents of members, their ~ friends 
and the general public with the 
work accomplished by the housing 
survey. Motion pictures showing 
various members of the local hous- 
ing and planning board and city of- 


ficials, members of the class at work 


“shots” of sub-standard housing were Mr. Myers. A few quotations from 
presented. Following the showing of these diaries indicate the thorough- 
the picture, Allen C. Williams of ness with which the students tackled 
Chicago, executive. secretary of the the survey, and the deep impression 
Illinois State Housing Board, who this study of a vital social problem 
aided the class in its survey, ex- made on them: 

plained what this project meant to “The two worst houses I’ve seen 
i were on South Sixth. I was in one 
and it was terrible. . . . The house 
the maps which were prepared from looked almost ready to fall down. 
data secured in the survey, is recog- Just a block south were two of the 
nized as the most outstanding piece prettiest houses; here were two of 
of work of its kind....Quincy the worst... .” 

should continue to follow up this “One of these houses had an old 
survey and I believe that students faucet right out in the front yard 
capable of accomplishing such a and the whole yard was muddy. 
piece of outstanding work as this None of the houses had | yea 
survey will become the future lead- They sat right on the sidewalks. 
ers of their community. When the Most of them were terrible looking 
Federal government,” he added, and yet the lowest rent was $8 a 
“will“accept work accomplished by month, the highest was $1]... . 
students as the basis for the loan of Boy! Does this make me appreciate 
thousands of dollars then the city my home!” 

of Quincy must realize the value of | “There were three families living 
such work... .” in this house, a total of 10 peo- 
ple. This house was built to ac- 
commodate only one family com- 
fortably. . . .” 

“Perhaps someday, not so far off, 
all men will be able to occupy a de- 
cent dwelling and each person will 
be able to face the world and say, 
this is my home and I'm proud of 


incy: 
“The work of the class, especially 


“Better Housing” Diaries 
During the interviewing, students 
kept a daily “Better Housing” Diary 
and reported their observations to 


Here is a part of one map drawn from 
data collected by Quincy students. 
The Third Ward, which was surveyed, 
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16 Scholastic 


Who’s Who in the News 


DESERT FOX 


General Wilhelm Keitel, German chief 
of staff, said once that Britain has only one 
general who is any good. But “he is very, 
very good,” the German added. 

The man who won this praise from his 
enemy ‘: Ceneral Sir Archibald Percival 

Wavell, the spare ram- 
rod of an officer who 
commands the British 
forces in the Middle 
East. There was twen- 
ty years’ experience in 
desert warfare behind 
General Wavell’s bril- 
liant dash into Libya. 
; ™ The son and grand- 

‘ son of soldiers, he was 

WAVELL educated at Winches- 
ter College and at Sandhurst, the British 
West Point. During the First World War 
he won the Military Cross and lost his left 
eye in the Ypres offensive. He never ap- 
proved of the trench warfare and mass 
slaughter which took place in France. The 
genius of the British soldier, he insisted, 
“lies in the lightning attack, a quick rain 
of blows on a bewildered adversary.” 

General Wavell had a chance to practice 
this kind of warfare under Allenby in 
Palestine in 1917-18. This was where he 
learned many of the tricks he used a 
the Italians in Libya. He made himself un- 
popular in British army circles in the '20s 
and 30s by arguing in favor of mechaniza- 
tion of the army. Jealous generals suc- 
ceeded in shunting him out to the Near 
East in the summer of 1939. But the col- 
lapse of France gave him his chance. It 
left him the top-ranking Allied commander 
in that part oF the world, facing another 
expert in desert warfare, the Italian Gen- 
eral Graziani. 

“I sat in my office, day after day,” said 
Wavell, “looking at a map of Italian posi- 
tions in and around Sidi Barrani. One day 
I was convinced that the enemy’s positions 
were faulty and that we could beat them 
at their own door with inferior numbers.” 
That was the beginning of Britain’s great- 
est military victory of the war. 





BIGGEST SHOPPER 


Only one man in history has ever had to 
spend ten billion dollars in five months. 
His name is Donald Marr Nelson. He is 
Director of Purchases for the Office of 
Production Management. 

Mr. Nelson’s job is to buy the materials 
for national defense. 
Here is just a sample 
of what that means. 
By June Mr. Nelson 
will be buying three 

uarters of a million 
dollars worth of food 
every day for the new 
American Army. And 
food is only one minor s 
item in the defense ; : 
program. NELSON 

Mr. Nelson is a barrel-chested, mild- 
mannered man of 52, used to hard work 
and long hours. He was born in Hannibal, 
Mo., the son of a locomotive engineer. He 
worked his way through the University of 
Missouri by waiting on tables and tending 
furnaces. After college he went to work in 
the laboratories of Sears, Roebuck. 

He rose steadily in the company as he 
learned the business of buying and selling 
merchandise. In 1930 he became vice pres- 
ident of this mail order house which has 
been called the World’s Largest Store. It 
was here that he learned the technique of 
mass buying. From 1928 through 1938 he 
bought some 135,000 different items. 

Government, business and labor were all 
impressed by the way Mr. Nelson handled 
a job which he held under the NRA 
“What does Don think?” came to be a 
familiar question around Washington. 

When the National Defense Advisory 
Commission was formed the President ap- 
pointed Mr. Nelson Coordinator. As the 
OPM came into being he moved over into 
his present job. Mr. Nelson said recently, 
uke of the OPM: 

“It would be no exaggeration to say that 
the future existence of democratic govern- 
ment for perhaps hundreds of years . . . 
may all depend upon the degree of success 
attained by that group.” 





Congressional 


Debates 
(Concluded from page 10) 


so, too, the issue of judicial reform. 
Some will persist in believing that in 
these two cases Congress reached the 
right conclusions; others that Congress 
made a mistake. 

But the value of these debates is not 
to be determined entirely—or even 
largely — by this standard. Sometimes 
the means is more important than the 
end; sometimes it is more important 
to reach the wrong decision the right 
way than to reach the right decision 
the wrong way. And these debates 
were part of the democratic process. 


What, then, can be said for this in- 
stitution — this peculiarly democratic 
institution — of public legislative de- 
bate? First, such debate serves to 
clarify issues. Second, it serves to edu- 
cate public opinion. Third, it makes 
possible that reconciliation of conflict- 
ing groups and policies, that com- 
promise, without which democracy 
cannot work. 

These aspects of public debates are 
of utmost importance. But it must 
never be forgotten that the virtues of 
this process of debate are gravely im- 
perilled if the debaters succumb to 
mere agen if they abandon ap- 
peal to reason for appeal to emotion, 
if they prefer personal ambition to na- 
tional welfare. 















Social Studies 
Signposts 


HAVE YOUR READ THESE? 


Some good stuff in the January Fortune: 
“A.D. 1940” is a review of the Fortune 
Polls during the year. Note the rapid 
changes in public opinion from month to 
month. They may have moved as fast in 
other years, but we haven’t had as careful 
documentation before. The measures of 
opinion are the more interesting because on 
some of the charts are given the national 
and international events which might have 
affected them. Included, too, are measures 
of the extent of support of President Roose- 
velt by the American press during the year 
on national and international matters. In 
the same pages are four sketches by the 
Russian artist, Alajalow, showing what he 
interprets the American’s conception of 
Soviet Russia, France, Britain. and the 
United States. 

To get a clear picture of the War De. 
partment and its work, read “The War De- 
partment” in the same issue. In diagram, 
pictures, and interesting text is an account 
which is not given in your textbook 

“The Land Divided—The World United,” 
in the same issue, gives eight pages of pic- 
tures and captions on the Panama Canal, 
“The greatest asset and greatest worry in 
U. S. defense.” 

Have your teacher get a copy of the De- 
cember, 1940, Jou of Educational So- 
ciology for a brief history of the Fortune 
Poll written by the forecasters. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 

Can you imagine a “town meeting 
iu a city? Mr. Frank S. Gaines, Mavor 
of Berkeley, California, believes it is a 
desirable thing. He has done it in Berke. 
ley, and in an article in the October, 
1940, National Municipal Review he 
tells how it is done. 


TRADE SCHOOL RACKET 

Numerous newspaper articles in various 
parts of the country tell of fraud in the 
trade school field. An editorial in the 
Springfield (Ill.) Journal on December 28 
describes it briefly as follows: 

A recent warning from the Minneapo- 
lis Better Business Bureau calls attention 
to the operation of bogus “trade 
schools.” Beceuie of the recent demand 
for skilled workers, many young people 
are seeking special training. The rack- 
eteer collects fee sfor such training; 
later the victim finds that the “school 
isn’t equipped to furnish the instruction. 

It is not difficult to learn from your 
Chamber of Commerce whether a 
“trade school” which seeks your enroll- 
ment is a reliable institution. If this be 
kept in mind by all who want training, 
the bogus schools will soon be out of the 
picture. 

Key to Social Studies Quiz 
A. Interpreting Charts and Graphs: 

1, T; 2, T; 3, F; 4, F; 5, T; 6, F; 7, T. 
B. Lease Lend: 1, b; 2, a; 3, c; 4, 4; 
5, a. 
C. American Public Opinion: 1, T; 
2, F; 3, .T; 4, F; 5, F; 6, T. 
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HORSE AND BUGGY PREACHER 


An Excerpt in Which the Man Chosen as a “Typical Country Minister’’ 
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Gives an Enthusiastic and Humorous Account of His Work 





AST year Harper and Brothers, pub- 

lishers, set out to find a typical 
country preacher to write a book that 
would do for his profession what the 
authors of the popular Country Doctor, 
Country Editor, Country Lawyer books 
had done for theirs. They asked for 
nominations, and in reply received 
1,700 letters, naming 1,000 different 
men from all over the country. The 
preacher finally chosen was George B. 
Gilbert, Rural Missionary for the Epis- 
copal Church in Middlesex County, 
Connecticut. Dr. Gilbert is a real “horse 
and buggy preacher.” He is also a 
farmer and, to the people in his 100 
square-mile parish he is friend, coun- 
sellor, general fixer-upper, and even 
barber. And a few years back his neigh- 


. bors elected him to the State Legislature 


where he won admiration from his col- 
leagues and good roads for his county. 

George Gilbert was born almost 
eighty years ago on a farm in Randolph 
Center, Vermont. He taught in a country 
school when he was 16, then put him- 
self through normal and divinity school 
(chiefly om a diet of crackers and 
cocoa). For many years now this re- 
markable man whose constructive ideas 
and enthusiasm for people have made 
his church a living part of the com- 
munity, has centered his life and ac- 
tivities around his little church in the 
woods near Killingworth, Connecticut. 
He calls it the Church in the Wilderness 
in this chapter. 


in 1909 that I first saw the 

church in the wilderness 
which has been the heart of 
my ministry ever since. I 
came tearing along a rough 
road on my bicycle, knowin 
I was late, and suddenly Em- 
manuel Church emerged 
from its frame of trees—a 
building that had been stand- 
ing there for more than a 
hundred years. It was twenty 
miles from my farm. I had 
lost my way going over and 
it was not until I heard the 
peal of a church bell across 
the valley that I headed in 
the right direction. This must 
be my church. I rode like a 
madman, and got there twen-’ 
ty minutes late. Good start 
for the new rector! 


F WAS on a hot July day 


Preaching is only one of Mr. Gilbert’s d 
barber, farmer, market reporter, and all-around handy- 
man for the people in his 100-square mile parish. 





By George B. Gilbert 


The church had been closed for 
some time, and no one thought that 
it would be opened again. The pop- 
ulation of the surrounding country 
had been thinning out for years. 
Most of the natives either had 
moved away or were about to do so. 
The building was large enough to 
hold a Park Avenue congregation, 
but it needed painting and was in a 
state of general disrepair. What a 
call! Terrible roads, rocky little 
farms, the old natives gone and no 
one taking their places. 

When my good relatives in Ver- 
mont heard all this, there was 
weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. To think that Gcorge 
should have come to this! But come 
to this I had. I had no idea then 
that this little country church would 
become so important a part of my 
lifework, or that one day it would 
emerge from its obscurity and be 
ii of far and wide throughout 
the country. Strange things have 
happened in this church. Here we 
have fed the hungry and had cab- 
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bages in the baptismal font. We 
have baptized an old lady of eighty- 
eight in a rocking chair and cooked 
stew within sight and smell of the 
chancel. We still have the old com- 
munion table, the prayer desk with 
sockets for candles, the original 
Eucharistic vessels and the preach- 
ers gown with great ballooning 
sleeves that must be at least 125 
years old and was worn by the 
father of Professor Simon Greenleaf 
Fuller of Berkeley Divinity School. 
The old and new are happily com- 
bined in our little church in the 
wilderness but alas! so scattered are 
the parish families that now only 
when the wind blows can the bell 
be heard‘ at one distant farmhouse. 
All around is the deep quiet of the 
forest. A brook runs like a silver 
thread through an avenue of white 
birch, maples, hemlock, wild cher- 
ries, oaks and pines. 


I was glad to take on this parish, 
although the church had closed up 
and things did not look very prom- 
ising. But my ministry here proved 
to be abundant after all, and I often 
look back on the day of my arrival 
at Killingworth as one of the 
fortunate landmarks of my 
life. 

I was invited out to din- 
ner that July day, and what 
a meal it was! I wish I had 
a record of all the roosters 
that have entered the minis- 
try. Of course the minister is 
supposed to go to the house 
of the biggest shot in the par- 
ish, where he is duly treated 
to the good things. of the 
flesh —roast beef, chicken, 
ice cream, coffee, cigars and 
a nap. But I cared for none 
of these things. There were 
several. small boys at the 
church, some of them living 
two miles away, and I longed 
to see more of them. I kept 
thinking of how far they had 
to walk and how hungry they 
must be before they got home. 
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I remembered how ravenous I used to 
be as a boy before Sunday dinner. 

So after a few Sundays, I declined 
these invitations to sumptuous parish 
feasts, and arrived with cocoa, bread, 
bacon and a frying pan, all piled up 
on my bicycle. And under the horse 
sheds, the boys and I, watched by my 
little dog Maida, who always trotted 
behind the wheel on my forty-mile 
Sunday trip, would cook dinner before 
I started for home. I couldn’t stay too 
long, for I was now preaching at two 
schoolhouses as well, and was not get- 
ting home until about eleven o'clock 
at night. 

Before long the girls took to linger- 
ing around the campfire and some of 
the menfolk who had come quite a dis- 
tance smelled the bacon and hamburg- 
er and joined us too. Right away they 
started bringing bread, eggs and milk. 
But cold weather came on, so we me 
the cocoa and gtewpan on the big box 
stove in the church. This was indeed 
a questionable innovation, and the old 
church members eyed it with misgiving 
and alarm. But it looked all right to 
the Rullman boys, the Nigrella boys, 
the Bristols, the Blatchleys and to me. 

Things came to a head before long. 
The stove was then near the front of 
the church, and on it that morning we 
had a six-quart stewpan filled with 
cocoa. The fire was good evidently, for 
right in the middle of my sermon the 
pan boiled over. Up rushed one of the 
men to take it off. As he lifted it, the 
handle buckled, and the contents 
spilled all over the seeth- 
ing hot stove. A cloud ob- 
scured the Master from 
the apostles’ sight, but it 
must have been as noth- 
ing compared to the cloud 
that cut off chancel and 
preacher from the sight 
of the congregation that 
morning. 

A conference was held 
after the service. I re- 
fused to back down on 
the dinner-in-church idea. 
For eighty years dinner 
had been eaten after the 
morning service in that 
church, although the cus- 
tom had been drop 
twenty-five ea before 
my ministry began. More- 
over, my idea of making 
a church into a true com- 
munity center had been 
fostered by my observa- 
tion of what went on in 
the old Congregational 
Church at Randolph Cen- 
ter. My normal school 
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t, and a committee 


of church members, had taken some up- 
used space in the church and put it to 
community use. They had their 
“eating floor” upstairs. Well, we kept 
ours downstairs after a battle royal. 
I met the criticism of my parishioners 
at Killingworth by proposing that we 
fix over the building and have regular 
parish rooms, like those in city 
churches. So we sold a useless piece 
of property that had been left to the 
church, and this more than paid for 
the alterations. Our own parishioners 
did most of the work. Upstairs we now 
have a social room with easy chairs 
and a piano, plenty of space for Sun- 
day school, and even beds. When we 
go down to paint or to chop wood, we 
stay all night and many a good sleep 
I have had looking down on the pews 
of my church. Windows from this up- 
per room open out onto the main audi- 
torium of the church. This extra space 
is used by the congregation on special 
occasions, such as Old Home Day. And 
by opening the windows in winter, one 
gets heat from the church. So that in- 
stead of the gallery, empty in so many 
churches, we have a glassed-in parish 
hall where we can sleep, have music, 
attend Sunday school or worship, as 
we see fit.. 

Our kitchen and dining room are 
downstairs, right where we enter the 
church. The kitchen is curtained off 
with burlap — and is equipped with a 
stove, a cupboard for dishes and a sink. 
Here the pots may boil and bubble 
while the service goes on. We all take 
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The lily pond on his farm was built by Mr. Gilbert 
and his sons. They also have a swimming pool where 
his parishioners swim in summer, skate in winter. 
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turns cooking, serving and washing the 
dishes. We eat at long tables, with only 
a hinged partition separating us from 
the pews, and at times we open this 
up, particularly in cold weather, when 
we need the warmth from the big stove 
in the church. The kitchen stove does 
not throw enough heat to keep our 
church dining room as warm as it ought 
to be. I am a crank on having churches 
warm. I know that country churches are 
apt to be painfully cold in winter, a 
state of affairs well illustrated by the 
city girl who was asked what the text 
was, after she paid a visit to a country 
church. “I’m not quite sure,” she said, 
“but as near as I can make out, ‘many 
were cold, but few were frozen.’” 

I honestly believe that hundreds of 
country churches could have been 
saved, and many more might still be 
saved, by rearranging things along 
community lines. One room can always 
be partitioned off with a curtain at 
trifling expense, and it is easy to ar- 
range a social program suited to the 
community. I told the clergy gathered 
in diocesan convention one time, “You 
have had parlor religion. What you 
need now is kitchen religion.” And this 
I firmly believe. 


Of course, the city preacher is apt 
to be at a disadvantage in an environ- 
ment of this kind..One of the problems 
with our mission churches is to keep 
the fires going and plenty of preachers 
would have no earthly ‘idea how to 
chop wood, handle a fre or warm up 
a church in an‘ hour. This is where my 
hardy Vermont childhood comes in 
handy. I would no more go down to 
one of my country cnnilen without 
an ax than without my prayer book or 
barber’s kit. I’m janitor, sexton, bell 
ringer and sweeper all in one. There 
aren’t any chores around a church, or 
a farm either, that I haven’t done at 
one time or another. 

In the spring of 1921 we nearly lost 
our beloved church by fire. When we 
went down there on a May day for the 
Sunday morning service we found a 
forest fire raging in the region around 
the frame building. I was considering 
whether we should go and fight the 
fire instead of starting the service when 
I noticed that the grass was burning 
close to the church. I wondered how 
this could be until I glanced up at the 
roof and saw it was burning near the 
edge, and that the hot cinders had 
dropped to the grass below. A car 
drove up most opportunely with three 
men in it, and one of:them, an athletic 
youth, volunteered to climb to the roof 
if we would pass up water from the 
near-by brook. He went up through the 

, and then jum down more 
than ten feet to the roof. He was wear- 
ing tennis shoes, which helped, but he 
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Barbering doesn’t . 
seem to be an oc- 
cupation gener- 
ally followed by 
ministers. But 
Mr. Gilbert says 
he has given over 
5000 haircuts, 
and would as | -:"** 
soon leave his 
Bible and prayer 
book at home as 
his barbering kit. 
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was as agile as a cat in any event. We 
all went to the brook with teakettles, 
pots, dishpans, pitchers and every uten- 
sil we could lay hands on. Our kit- 
chenware came in handy that day. We 
formed a line and relayed the water 
to the young man on the roof, who kept 


.slopping it on until the fire was out. In 


the meantime the members of the con- 
gregation who had assembled pitched 
in and helped. The communion table, 
prayer desk and silver vessels werg, car- 
ried to the grass plot in front of the 
church. The local fire company was 
notified by one parishioner, but the fire- 
men lost their way getting out to the 
church in the wilderness, and by the 
time they arrived, the fire was out. 
What a look of disappointment came 
over them. It made me Fhink of the story 
of the country fire company that was 
rushing through the town to a fire. 
“Stop!” yelled the man in the road. 
“There’s another fire down at the south 
end.” “Good,” answered one of the 
firemen. “You go down and keep it 
going till we get there.” 

One of the happiest moments I have 
to look back upon came at the old Kill- 
ingworth Church on a hot summer 
morning. I was alone, and hustling like 
all get-out to have things 0m | for the 
service, when I saw a ragged young- 
ster peering at me around a corner of 
the building. He ran when he saw me 
looking at him and I had to yell pre 
loud to stop him. He seemed scared, 
but he stopped. I had some ice cream 
with me, and I rushed over to the car 
tore open the freezer and filled three 
whopping cones for him. He looked at 
them suspiciously. He didn’t know 
what ice cream was. “Take it,” I urged 
him. “It’s good. Eat it before it melts.” 
He took a bite, his face ae up and 
he went off down the road. 

I never saw that boy again.- Later 
I learned that he and his’ father and 
mother lived in a hut in the swamp 
near Tittering Brook, where his father 
burned charcoal. The father had gone 
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off on a drunk and the mother had sent 
this boy, nine years old, to go out into 
the great world to find him and brin 
him back. Probably he never me 
him. I often wondered whether the 
mother was left alone in the woods to 
burn the charcoal, tending it night and 
day. 

One of the first Sundays I was in the 
parish, out in front of the church was 
a man with a group of boys, and he 
hollered at me: “What do you think? 
These boys want to go to a ball game. 
On Sunday too.” He thought I would 
be shocked beyond anything. 

“Where is it?” I asked at once. “Let’s 
go over. I'd like to go there myself.” 


I took my horse, they took theirs, 
and we all went over to the ball game. 
I knew they were planning a beer 
party afterwards for I 70 a buggy 
with a beer keg in it back of the barn. 
When I arrived there was quite a 
crowd, and there was much comment 
on the fact that the minister had come 
to a ball game on Sunday. I hitched 
my horse. “Let’s have a a game,” 
I said. “I’m not a good player, so I'll 
umpire.” We oo two teams. I 
umpired and we had a great ball game. 
They never opened that keg of beer. 

Some time after this I was driving 
through the woods one day when I saw 
George Shoens sawing logs alone with 
a one-man crosscut saw. I could see at 
once that he wasn’t used to that kind 
of work. So I talked to him a little. 
sounding him out to see if it would hurt 
his feelings if I offered help. Being a 
city man, some shopkeeper had foisted 
this ax off on him. Within a few days I 
took some young lads around there 
with axes, saws, wedges and sledges. 
We all went to work and cut enough 
wood to last him a long time. Shortly 
after this we got some neighbors to 
draw the wood into the man’s yard. 

Then I noticed that the neighbors, 
who had not been long in this coun- 
try, both needed haircuts badly and I 
told them so. I got my barber's kit 
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from the car and went to work on them. 
This was the first time these men had 
heard about the parson cutting hair 
and they were dumbfounded! They 
knew I cut wood but they didn’t know 
I doubled as a barber. 

Between one thing and another I 
soon found in how many different ways 
the church could help to build up com- 
munity social life. Remembering church 
life in Vermont and adding a few 
touches of my own, I launched gather- 
ings which we called “parties.” If we 
labeled them dances, only the young 
folks would come, while the older 
people stayed at home, disapproving. 
Not being sure of always having some 
one on hand to call off the old-fash- 
ioned square dances, I went at it and 
learned to do it myself. It was not an 
easy thing to do, as I had never danced 
and was not supposed to have any 
music in me. Indeed, I never could 
carry a tune further than the first line 
of a hymn. I am like the chap who 
said, “I am no musician, but there are 
two tunes I am sure of — ‘God Save the 
Weasel,’ and ‘Pop Goes the Queen.’” 
In time I got so that I could call “Po 
Goes the Weasel,” “The Girl I Le 
Behind Me,” “Virginia Reel” and a 
great many others. As I could not be 
sure of having a fiddler either, I used 
a graphophone, which can always be 
adapted to a small place. People came 
from miles around to these parties. 
Many a dance I have conducted in a 
barn since then. As time went on my 
sons made up a proficient orchestra for 
me. 

Aside from our barn dances we al- 
ways had plenty of games for the chil- 
dren and short talks on cooperation and 
unselfishness, for I maintain that a so- 
cial gathering is the best training 
ground for the helpful spirit. Indeed, 
one of the first gatherings we had in 
the Killingworth Church was a poultry 
meeting. We had an expert poultry 
man, editor of a farm paper, come 
down and look over three crates of 
hens brought in by the local people. 
On the way to church I stopped at 
various farms and had him inspect the 
hen houses, and examine the roosts for 
the red lice that stay on them during 
the day arid feed on the hens at night. 
We found them the worst enemies of 
egg production. There was so much in- 
terest in this subject that we had an 
evening session, followed by games and 
dancing. It was two o'clock in the 
morning when I arrived home by horse 
and buggy. 

ple A time, after we got the farm 
bureau organized, the county agent 
came down to give practical advice. 
When some parishioners who we 
thought needed help did not show up 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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THE INDIAN 


AS ARTIST 


The Strength and Beauty of Real American Indian Art 
Is a Rich Contribution to Our Civilization and Culture 


By Oliver La Farge 


(Reprinted from The New York Times, by 
permission of the editors and the author.) 


LIVER LA FARGE has probably 
done more than any other writer 
toward the better understanding and 
appreciation of our American Indians. 
In his many books, articles, and stories 
about Indians, he writes as a man who 
has lived among them, knows their cus- 
toms and rituals, loves them, and real- 
izes their own special problems. The 
Indians themselves, on the other hand, 
recognize a champion in him, and have 
given him their trust and their con- 
fidence. 

Mr. La Farge was born in New York 
City (1901), was educated at Harvard 
where he edited both the literary and 
comic magazines as an undergraduate. 
Fascinated by Indians ever since he was 
a little boy, he first went into the Indian 
country of our Southwest as an archeol- 
ogist for Harvard, later was sent by 
Tulane University on similar trips to 
Guatemala and Mexico. His first novel, 
Laughing Boy (a Navajo love story) 
won him the Pulitzer Prize in 1929. His 
latest book, As Long As The Grass Shall 
Grow, published last year, is a serious 
discussion of the present-day situation 
of the Indians in our country. 


S a rule, we do not greatly care 
to hear about the Indians. We 
turn our deaf ear to the well- 
meaning person who, at least once 
a year, talks to us about Indian cul- 
ture and asks why operas based on 
Indian motifs are not put on at the 
Metropolitan, or why the lobby of 
one of the great buildings in Rocke- 
feller Center should not be done 
over in Indian designs, or, more 
mildly, why people don’t buy Indian 
art more widely than they do. 
There are sound answers to these 
questions; perhaps the important 
one is that most things that we have 
long been told to think of as Indian 
art — sweet-grass baskets, Navajo 
rugs in harsh colors and screaming 
designs — are not art. We know they 
are not. Unfortunately, we do not 
generally know that they are also not 
Indian. They are the ce of the 
white man’s ideas of what Indian 
curios ought to~ look like. It was 
pressure from white traders over 
years that persuaded the Indians to 
abandon their fine, adaptable de- 
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True Indian art is well represented by 
this Chilkat blanket-cape now on exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art. 


signs in favor of something ade- 
quately savage. 

But now, smashing across all our 
preconceptions, comes the Indian 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art. We are able to see examples 
of Indian culture that bear small re- 
semblance to the examples the tour- 
ists bring home. Here are things of 
true’ beauty for the adornment of 
our homes and our persons — hand- 
made silver objects, textiles, pottery, 
jewelry, basketry. They represent 
the only art original to this land, and 
their abstract forms are the equal 
of any abstract art from abroad. 

Here is a new chance for the real 
Indians — and a chance at last for 
the East to discover the realities of 
Indian civilization. Indian civiliza- 
tion sounds like an odd term. I use 
it partly in seriousness, partly to 
provoke some a3 a Skin tepees, 
scalp rituals, buffalo hunts — these 
are not civilization. But there are 
other things, some material, some 
intangible, evolved over thousands 


Allan Houser, Apache Indian artist and 
great grandson of the famous warrior 
Geronimo, at work on his mural for the 
new Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 





of years, that can stand comparison 
with skyscrapers or the present apex 
of white civilization in Europe. 

A real Navajo rug such as shown 
at the exhibition reveals the genuine 
Indian culture. It is the most recent 
adaptation of a tradition of color 
and design worked out and handed 
down over thousands of years by 
generations of sensitive craftsmen in 
many mediums. A test of a really 
fine one is that visitors hardly notice 
it on the floor. Cal] their attention 
to the decorations of the room, and 
they will praise the rug without no- 
ticing that it is Indian. They may 
even guess that it is modern French. 
When you tell them where it comes 
from they are surprised — it doesn’t 
whoop. 

It took a long while to develop 
the culture that produced that rug 
and these other things that the mu- 
seum is showing. The America out 
~ of which they came is 20,000 years 
old; it has been that long since the 
glaciers drew back and the first 
crude ancestors of the American In- 
dians came drifting across Bering 
Strait and down over the continent. 

A few years ago I had to have a 
conference with two chiefs of the 
Hopi tribe about a matter affecting 
their tribe’s future. One of them was 
out at his Summer home by his 
farming land, so the other, an inter- 
preter and I went out to find him. 
He was cultivating his corn. It was 
raining softly —good news in the 
semi-desert.. We took shelter under 
an arching, ruddy-buff rock. 

While listening to the unintelligi- 
ble, ancient speech I looked around. 
The men’s clothing was modern, 
though their hair was long; but the 
corn in the field beside us was in 
the heart of their oldest rituals. 
There were fragments of broken 


Seacheri 
Navajo craftsmen drill a hole through 
a piece of turquoise with a bow-drill be- 
fore polishing and shaping the bead. 


pottery in the gravel on which we 
squatted. One bit that I picked up 
was a peculiar yellowish kind with 
a spotted design that archaeologists 
call “Basket Maker,” older far than 
the oldest pueblo ruins. Millennial- 
ancient was this scene of men con- 
ferring beside a planted field, for 
here in my hand I held evidence 
that over 2,000 years ago the prede- 
cessors of these people had lived 
near by. My presence and the pos- 
sible change in their way of life 
which agreement with my mission 
might signify seemed staggering im- 
pudence. Here was antiquity as two 
old men consulted. 

That fragment of pottery and the 
corn-growing were discoveries 
brought up from Mexico after ear- 
lier thousands of years of hunting 


This ancient Awatabi mural, decoration 
for the Indian kiva (ceremonial room), 
was discovered recently in Arizona. 
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and wandering. Since then, perma- 
nent houses had been tried tenta- 
tively, improved, elaborated into 
cities. There had gone on a long, 
smooth evolution into the rich com- 
plexity of pueblo life as we know it 
today, which is now again beginning 
to shape itself in the new era we 


. have brought: 


On the way, arts rose, fell, rose 
again — periods and styles and in- 
fluences. A few hundred years ago 
the direct forbears of these people 
had painted the Awatobi murals in 
what is now an abandoned town — 
wide, colorful walls for archaeolog- 
ists to marvel at. They would have 
been famous if they had been found 
in the Old World, much admired 
and reproduced here; because the 
French would have prized them 
first, and then it would have been 
esthetically respectable, even neces- 
sary, to appreciate them. Being In- 
dian, they remain unknown. They 
have been buried, perhaps, under 
the rubbish of cheap pottery par- 
odying the same design tradition 
which modern Indians make for the 
tourist trade, just as that rubbish has 
buried the really handsome pieces 
the same Indians turn out when 
given a chance. 

We Americans acquired much 
trom the Indians. Every one knows 
about the plants we received from 
them — corn, potatoes, tomatoes, 
squash, tobacco. We have taken 
over a good deal of their outdoor 
equipment — snowshoes, mocassin- 
boots, canoes. And for generations 
the Indian myth has been a delight 
and a never-never land for our small 
boys. : 

Self-protection forced us also to 

learn military tactics from the red 

men.¥rom an Indian’s point of view, 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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LONGFELLOW AS A YOUNG MAN 


may have been somewhat star- 

tled when they saw the new 
professor of romance languages. His 
neckties and gloves were rather gay 
for a professor's choice, ande his 
youthful appearance did not suggest 
all the learning that gossip said he 
had. For had he not been a profes- 
sor at Bowdoin before he came to 
Harvard? And had he not spent 
years in study in Europe? 

His classes proved as exciting as 
his appearance. He said that the 
country around Boston was filled 
with legends that might make the 
literature of New England as ro- 
mantic as that of Old England. Paul 
Revere, whom they remembered 
chiefly as the best silversmith ~ in 
Boston, had had at least one adven- 
ture which would make an excel- 
lent ballad. There was the story 
about Miles Standish and the pro- 
fessor’s ancestors, John and Priscilla 
Alden. All these stories might be 
used to build up a truly American 
literature. 

The young ‘men looked at each 
other. Professor Ticknor, who had 
preceded Longfellow, had held sim- 
ilar theories, but he had not ex- 
pressed them so- glowingly. Perhaps 
it was true that young writers should 
be thinking more about America. 
William Cullen Bryant was writing 
about American subjects, and then 
there was>that strange young man 
in New Yegk — Walt Whitman, who 
in the course of the next two decades 
was to write much about America. 
But what he wrote was not thought 
of as poetry at all, in those days, 
whereas Professor Longfellow was 


. ee students in Harvard in 1837 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


certainly a poet as well as a scholar, 
and he spoke with authority. 

He had another almost equally ex- 
citing idea. He talked a great deal 
about the early Norse legends and 
of how the meters of the dark north- 
ern land might be adapted to the 
poetry of New England, so like it in 
geography. The students remem- 
bered this later when they read “The 
Skeleton in Armor” or the closin 
lines of “The Saga of King Olaf”: 


“Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the spirit; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is; 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth ... 


The dawn is not distant, 
Nor is the night starless; 
Love is eternal! 

God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us; 
Christ is eternal!” 


The whole world of legend and 
poetry opened before their eyes as 
the teacher talked of his travels in 
Europe and of his reading in many 
languages. They saw the canal 
boats of Holland floating through 
meadows filled with tulips; they 
heard the nightingales singing in 
the Heidelberg gardens. They heard 
the voices of Anglo-Saxon bards, of 
knights in shining armor, of lovers 
in old. French gardens, of ancient 
Norse skalds—all mingled in the 
poems of many languages which 
Longfellow read to them. 

Sometimes as the years went on 
he recited his own verses to them, 
for he wrote a great deal during 
these years at Harvard. Perhaps he 
read an early version of “The Leap 
of Roushan Beg,” that motion pic- 
ture of poems, to students who were 
as thrilled when he described the 
rider reining in his steed at the 
very edge of the precipice as high 
school students are today when they 
see “The Thief of Bagdad.” 


“Kyrat then, the strong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space, 
And into the air’s embrace 
Leaped as leaps the ocean’s surge. 


As the ocean’s surge o’er sand 
Bears the swimmer safe to land, 
Kyrat safe his rider bore; 
Rattling down the deep abyss, 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 


Roushan’s tasseled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head; 
Careless sat he and upright; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 
As he galloped out of sight.” 


Probably they listened with more 
reverence than students would to- 
day when he read his poems which 
are too obviously moral for modern 
taste. It was pleasant to pause on 
the familiar bridge over the Charles, 
as they walked to Boston, and think 
how their poet had written about it: 


“Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 


And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro, 

The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow. 


And forever and forever, 

As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes, 


The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadow shall appear 

As the symbol of love in heaven 
And its wavering image here.” 


Wits have parodied these familiar 
verses. Critics have scoffed at them 
and forgotten the skill which made 
them so smooth, so fluid, so easy to 
memorize—and to parody. The 
memory of Longfellow’s scholarship, 
of his real contribution to American 
literature, will survive the criticism, 
however. There is much to be said 
for a poet in a young and unformed 
country who can express in terms 
which everyone will remember the 
kindest emotions of the human 
heart. 
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Lippmann Retreats to Yesterday 


Advocates Study of the Classics to Understand Current Issues 


[ his column, “Today and Tomor- 
row,” Walter Lippmann set for him- 
self the solution “to the real and dif_i- 
cult problem of how to prepare young 
people for judging the debatable issues 
of the world in which. they are going 
to live.” As a foil to his argument he 
sets up a straw man and proceeds en- 
thusiastically to attack it. “Neither logic 
nor experience justifies the assumption 
that a high school student will be pre- 
pared for his adult world by offering 
him the debatable opinions of the world 
in which we are adults.” 

No respectable educator would ad- 
vocate for a moment foffering him . . . 
opinions.” They are thoroughly con- 
scious of the danger of indoctrination 
(has Mr. Lippmann slept through this 
heated debate of the last ten years?) 
and deeply aware of the responsibility 
of the schools for teaching skills of logi- 
cal thinking and democratic participa- 
tion. It is most unfortunate that Mr. 
Lippmann has a less clear vision of 
the possibilities of education. He op- 
poses a program “to furnish them (high 
school students) views about the pres- 
ent,” not because he fears such an 
authoritarian method, but because he 
prefers his own authoritarian method: 
to find “right” answers by the exclusive 
study of the ancients. For, says Lipp- 
mann, “Since the conclusions are 
known, it (the past) is more available 
for the study of cause and effect ot 
good and evil.” 

The view that “the conclusions are 
known” about all phases of the lives 
and problems of the ancients is not 
generally held by scholars, and Mr. 
Lippmann should be the first to 
acknowledge it. He might write two 
columns on a comparison of the Spar- 
tan and Athenian governments, and 
another columnist might write three 
columns to show that Mr. Lippmann’s 
conclusions are founded neither on fact 
nor clear thinking. 

As Mr. Lippmann may not know, the 
history of Greece and Rome is taught 
in schools today, not as a dry dissection 
of ancient cultures, but as living dy- 
namic civilizations meeting their own 
human problems, and even illuminating 
the contemporary problems of impor- 
tance to Americans today. As an illus- 
tration of the last, we may refer him 
to the school materials prepared by 
Chester Williams and John W. Stude- 
baker under the title, Our Freedoms. 

But Mr. Lippmann opposes all study 
of contemporary affairs in the secon- 
dary school. “We must ask ourselves 


the question whether in fact there is 
any way, except by studying the past, 
of educating men in the present for 
the future. . . . My notion is that the 
older curriculum was in principle right 
and that the way to prepare for con- 
temporary affairs is to study the classics 
of human affairs. Then, for example, 
the best educational preparation for 
an understanding of this war would be 
a study of the wars of Napoleon and 
the wars of Marlborough and back of 
them, perhaps, of the Crusades, and 
first of all, I should think, as the proper 
foundation, the -Persian and the Pele- 
ponnesian and the Punic Wars.” 
(French General Staff, please note: you 
only got as far as 1918). 

But it is not the business of the 
schools to teach the science of war. 
Can we apply Mr. Lippmann’s reason- 
ing to the real problems of, today? 
Study of the farm problem should ig- 
nore the exportable surplus, the 
mechanization of agriculture, the in- 
crease in tenancy and sharecropping. 
It should deal with helots, peasants 
and serfs, not with free, independent 
farmers. So, avoid the study of the 
Industrial Revolution, the increasing 
importance of America as a_ world 
power, the extension of democracy at 
home and abroad. 

There is no possible way of prepar- 
ing for the tensions and conflicts of 
today’s world by sterilizing thought 
about events since 1000 A.D. (or 1600, 
or 1800). By what magic does youth 
suddenly learn at the age of 21 to 
solve today’s problems? By listening 
to radio broadcasts? By reading the 
contemporary press? By reading Walter 
Lippmann’s column, Today and To- 
morrow (no, Yesterday!)? Obviously, 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 24) 


For Social Studies 

“Electrical Equipment”—seventh 
in Scholastic’s illustrated series on 
major defense industries. © 

“Democracy at Work Solving its 
Problems” — Atlanta, Georgia, 
Housing Authority — a _ practical 
example supplementing the Quincy 
Housing Survey. 
For English Classes 

A William Saroyan play “The 
People With Light Coming Out of 
Them’’—radio script from the new 
“Free Company” program. 

“Time Exposure”, the adventures 
of an oldtime photographer of the 
far west, William Henry Jackson. 











TEACHERS" SECTION 


no such magical transformation occurs 
in the minds of youth. It is.only by long 
training in democratic participation 
and in careful analysis and thinking 
that youth are prepared for adulthood. 


And that training is (and must be) in * 


the world which the youth recognize 
as real and significant. 

Can it be that Lippmann, looking 
back over his long life, has assigned to 
that portion of his education which re- 
lated to the past the responsibility for 
his present achievements? Might it not 
as well be argued that Lippmann’s 
vitality stemmed directly from Lincoln 
Steffens, Everybody's Magazine, and 
the muck-raking period of American 
letters? 

Lippmann is quite right in saying, 
“It is a way of confusing the judgment 
of the young by inviting them to be- 
lieve they can make judgments before 
they have learned the art of making 
judgments.” So, the schools have set 
for themselves certain educational 
goals to which the social studies make 
definite contributions. Students in our 
secondary ‘schools must be helped to 
develop or acquire: 

(a) Knowledge of the realities of life 
as lived today, and in other times and 
places. 

(b) Skill in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, in its analysis and synthesis, in its 
interpretation and use. 

(c) Habits of careful study, critical 
thinking, participation in democratic 
processes. 

(d) Reasoned loyalty to our country, its 
ideals and achievements, its “way of life.” 

(e) Driving desire to meet and over- 
come the problems of American life. 

Schools recognize youth as develop- 
ing adolescents on the threshold of 
adulthood, old enough to be drafted in 
war at the end of their high school life, 
eager to learn the inspiring story of 
man’s struggle for freedom and democ- 
racy, anxious to participate as best they 
can in today’s world. These young peo- 
ple have a rigorous self-discipline 
which often shows better emotional 
control than many of our congressmen, 
radio commentators and columnists. 
Their discussion of current events 
shows them to be better students of 
history and the social sciences, more 
skilled in sound thinking and detection 
of fallacies, and far better balanced in 
reasoning than many of their elders sus- 
pect. Cannie Turnipseed, age 17, high 
school student of Holtville, Alabama, 
has shown a greater understanding of 
education for democracy in her little 
essay reprinted in Life (January 13, 
1941) than Dr. Walter Lippmann has 
in his essay, “On Being Too Current,” 
in his column, “Today and Tomorrow.” 

—JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Congressional Debates (P. 10) 


American History; Modern Problems. 


After the class has read this article, 
have them illustrate Dr. Commager’s 
argument by reference to actual 
speeches. Using source books, public- 
speaking books, and Reference Shelf 
volumes, have the class select signifi- 
cant statements that have become a 
part of American thought. 

Have the class debate (or discuss) 
the thesis that congressional opinion 
leads rather than follows public opinion. 
Use the public opinion polls referred to 
in Dr. Rugg’s article and in earlier ar- 
ticles to compare with dates of con- 
gressional debates in order to find rela- 
tionships. 

Let the class discuss the question, do 
radio talks influence public opinion 
more than congressional debates? Illus- 
trations may be found in the discus- 
sions of the lend-lease bill. 

The class will find it interesting to 
follow congressional decisions taken 


during the last two years in order to. 


note changes of position. For example, 
how has the attitude toward neutrality 
changed? Toward military training? To- 
ward hemisphere defense? 


The War and American Public 
Opinion (P. 11) 


American History, World. History, 
Modern Problems. 

Before the class reads this article, 
have them read.the March of Events 
and mark each item with an I if the 
student’s reaction is indifferent (not 
especially concerned over the problem), 
an X if the student is affected posi- 
tively or woo, by it, and a doyble 
X (XX) if the student is strongly 
affected by the problem discussed. List 
the topics on the board, and after each 
put the number of I's,’ X’s and XX’s. 
Then assign the article to see if the 
students may find reasons for the de- 
gree of “affectability” of the class. It 
will be interesting to have the class 
check the same items in two weeks (or 
a month) to see how later events may 
make these seem more important. 

The class should bring in illustrations 
from the newspapers, magazines, and 
from books to illustrate the effect of 
events upon public opinion. Have the 
class analyze the newspapers of one 
week in terms of the number of inches 
devoted to different problems. Com- 
pare the papers’ coverage of these 
problems. Do the newspapers empha- 
size certain ones more than others? 
Compare the number of inches in the 
stories with the number of inches of 


editorial comment. How do the edi- 
torials of different papers agree, dis- 
agree? 

Have members of the class bring in 
apers of other cities (preferably, one 
Fon the Atlantic seaboard, one from 
the Pacific coast, one from the Middle 
West, one from the South) in order to 
compare them with your local news- 
papers in emphasis and editorial com- 
ment. How do you account for the dif- 
ferences in vie int? Compare the 
editorial points of view of the papers 
with the votes of representatives of 
those areas on the problems discussed. 
How do newspapers affect “public 
opinion” of the nation? 

This study may go farther, and look 
for coloring of news by papers in terms 
of editorial position. Look for “emo- 


tion” words in the news. stories. Com- * 


pare, if possible, the same stories as 
distributed by national news services to 
different communities. How do. the 
headlines differ? Are any portions 
omitted? Have the class discuss, “When 
is ‘news’ not news?” 


Student Housing Survey (P. 14) 
Modern Problems, American History 


Use this article, first, as an illustration 
of the need for improved housing in a 
community. Can the class list the 
criteria for classification of houses as 
standard and sub-standard? Do they 
know the various agencies which work 
on the housing problem: which deal 
with public and which with private 
housing? The class will find a gold mine 
of material in Scholastic’s Special Issue 
on Housing, January 15, 1940. 

This article should be used, next, to 
study high school students at work. 
How did they set the problem, work it 
out, carry it through? What part of the 
work was uniquely their own, and to 
what extent were they wise in bringing 
in expert help? How did the class insure 
that their work would be acceptable to 
the Housing Authority? What safe- 
guards did they have to develop to 
insure a careful study? What would 
have happened if members of the class 
had been “prying” and had lost the co- 
operation of the people who were being 
visited? 

This article could be used, too, as an 
illustration of the modern school serv- 
ing its community. The class might dis- 
cuss the value of this study to the stu- 
dents participating, the school, the com- 
munity, and community attitude toward 
the school program and school finance. 
How was this study more valuable to 
them than a textbook study of housing? 
The class might also discuss the relative 
value of such a study of modern prob- 
lems and a study of ancient or medieval 
history. What would such history stud 
contribute to an understanding of a 
ern problems? 


This article might be used, also, too 
initiate a survey of a local problem in 
your own community. What problems 
need to be studied? Have a member of 
the class report on the surveys made by 
students in the Greeley, Colorado, High 
School (Ninth Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies, Utilizing 
Community Resources in the Social 
Studies, pp. 144-163). Do not try to do 
too much at first; take a simple survey 
in order to develop techniques and 
confidence. 


The Food Stamp Plan (P. 7) 
Economics, Modern Problems 


This article should take its place as a 
supplement to the text treatment of the 
farm problem or the relief problem. 
Have the class discuss its relationship 
to these problems. They may also dis- 
cuss its implication for the study of sup- 
ply, demand, and distribution. 

The class should seek first to under- 
stand the procedure used in the food 
stamp plan, studying it first hand if the 
plan has been installed in your commu- 
nity. The social studies quiz may be 
used as a check of their understanding 
of the charts and graphs used here. 

The article may be used by the 
teacher to stimulate other questions by 
the students, which may or may not be 
answered in this discussion, such as: 
Are the surplus commodities offered for 
sale foodstuffs which most families want 
most? Do families actually buy more of 
the food they need? Would the farmer 
benefit more if blue stamps would buy 
surplus commodities at cost plus (actual 
price paid farmer plus cost to govern- 
ment to distribute food)? Is improve- 
ment of the health of families more im- 
portant than harm done by “giving 
something for nothing”? Do the advan- 
tages of the plan outweigh the disad- 
vantages? Should wages for WPA and 
payments for relief be increased 25% 
and paid partly in stamps? 

The class might have an open torum 
on the question: “Should the Food 


. Stamp Plan Be Extended?” 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Making of a Sportsman 
(P. 29) 
For All English Classes 


Ask students to read this as an out- 
side assignment. To rouse their inter- 
est, tell them it’s about two things— 
golf and young love. Ask, too, that they 
ook for the theme of the story, some 
general truth about life which applies 
not only to golt but to all situations in 
which people work or play together. 
Ask each student to write that theme 
in no more than three sentences. At the 
next class session, invite some of the 
more promising students to read their 





deductions aloud, Bring the rest of the 
class into a discussion, and lead the dis- 
cussion to the subject of sportsman- 
ship. 
To Increase Vocabulary 

This story is dotted with golf terms. 
Before assigning it for —s silently 
in class, ask how many golf experts 
there are in the room. Invite these ex- 
perts to come to the front of the room 
and write on the board all the golt 
terms they can think of, without defint- 
tions. Meanwhile, have the: remainder 
of the class read through the story, 
checking every golf term they don’t un- 
coral 

Then invite the class to fire its 
checked words at the experts. As soon 
as an expert cannot e* the definition 
of a term, he must take his seat. At the 
end of the game, go through the list 
on the board, and invite experts to give 
definitions of any words not yet dis- 
cussed. Such a study should give the 
class a close acquaintance with the 
vocabulary of one of America’s most 
talked-about games. 


Horse and Buggy Preacher (P. 17) 


Fo: Modern Literature Classes 


The title of this may make some ot 
your more sophisticated pupils head off 
from it. For that reason, I’d have it read 
aloud in class. Before the reading, say 
that 1’s the story of an easy-going, 
humane, warm-hearted fellow who felt 
that a church should be a place for liv 
ing as well as for worship. Have it read 
in three relays; it’s too long for a single 
reader. 

As an outside assignment, ask stu- 
dents to write down,. from memory, any 
Biblical teachings which the preacher 
at the church in the wilderness fulfilled. 
He fulfilled many—giving his goods to 
the poor, caring for the widow and the 
orphan, living with his neighbors in 
Christian fellowship, feeding the hun- 
gry, ete. Ask them to bring their lists 
to class next day. Have them read the 
maxims and point out the incidents 
which show that the preacher followed 
them. This can easily lead into a dis- 
cussion of applying religion to life in 
the everyday world. Point out that 
modern social thought is in line with 
this sort of activity. Community cen- 
ters, social service units, etc., do prac- 
tical work based on these same prin- 
ciples. 


The Indian as an Artist (P. 20) 
To Correlate Art and English 


To rouse class interest in this essay, 
ask the class, before reading, to evalu- 
ate the Indian as an artist—as they now 
see the matter. Encourage the discus- 
sion toward descriptions of Indian art 
objects the students have seen, toward 
comparisons with other racial art 


, toward a naming of colors, 
orms, and motifs used. Then say that 
the author of this article would prob- 
ably disagree with almost everythin 
which the average or even the learn 
person thinks Sanat Indian art. Tell 
them that the new exhibition being 
held in New York has shown that most 
of our concepts are false. Assign the 
article for in-class or outside reading. 
Ask students to come prepared to dis- 
cuss: New things I’ve Shisoned about 
Indians and their art, or, What the In- 
dian has to offer to American culture. 

Indian enthusiasts in your class may 
wish to make a display of objects which 
they own. Encourage such a display, 
and, if there’s time, supplement class 
activity by a visit to a museum. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 22) 


For History of Literature Classes 
And Creative Writing Classes 

Because Longfellow has, in recent 
years, acquired the reputation of being 
a greybeard with a tendency for moral- 
izing, it might be well to emphasize the 
first paragraph of the Poetry Corner — 
to remind students that he was a hand- 
some young blade in his day, with a 
taste for colored ties, Further material 
of the same sort can be found in Van 
Wyck Brooks’ The Flowering of New 
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England. You can find Mr. Brooks’ dis- 


cussion of Longfellow in our issue of 
March 17, 1938, page 17 E. 

Miss Van de Water quotes two selec- 
tions from Longfellow’s less-known 
poetry. You might look for other poems 
to read aloud; there is one excellent 
sonnet on Dante, and there are several 
good narratives that will hold interest. 

Be sure to stress the importance of 
Longfellow’s effort to direct American 
literature toward American subject mat- 
ter. Creative writing students may wish 
to investigate their home territory for 
sturies, legends, problems, etc. that 
might be stuff for the making of litera- 
ture. Offer extra credit to anyone who 
writes a paper presenting some of this 
local material and pointing out its liter- 
ary possibilities. 


Books (P. 28) 


To Motivate Reading 

As Mrs. Becker points out, high 
school days are the right days for a 
first reading of Jane Eyre. People in 
your class who have not read it should 
be tempted to do so. The background 
of the novel is so richly written in, the 
incidents are so dramatic, that the book 
makes for excellent reading aloud. If 
you can secure a copy of the new edi- 
tion which Mrs. Becker mentions, do so, 











[1] Alaska, (2] Mexico, 


CANADA: [5] British Columbia, 
Park, [8] Canadian Rockies, 

(12] Alberta, 
and Prince Edward Island. 


UNITED STATES: [15] FAR WEST 


Utah, Kansas, Colorado), 
Texas), 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), 


Columbia, [21] SOUTHEAST 


[22] Train-Auto service. 


SCHOLASTIC’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


makes vacation planning easy 


Just fill in the coupon below for helpful information 
and literature on the latest travel features. 


[3] Hawaii, 


[6] Banff 
[9] Ontario, 
[13] Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, [14] New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 


(California, 
[16] NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
{17] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
({18] NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
{19] NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
(Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


[23] Travel Credit (the purchase of railway trips on convenient monthly installments). 


[4] Caribbean. 


(7] Jasper National 
{11] Manitoba, 


and Lake Louise, 
[10] Saskatchewan, 


Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 


[20] NORTHEAST 
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4-T 
and have this copy handed quietly from 


student to student while you or one of 
your best readers stimulates further in- 
terest by reading aloud from another 
copy. 

Should Jane Eyre rouse curiosity 
about the Brontes, there’s plenty of 
material for further study. The movie 
version of Wuthering Heights can be 
used as a basis for motivating further 
reading. Incidents from either of the 
books make excellent material for 
dramatization. 


Anna Hempstead Branch (P. 23) 


To Integrate English and 
the Social Studies 

A study of the works of Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch and her activities at Chris- 
tadora House will give the class an in- 
teresting study of writers at work in the 
field of social reform, and an insight 
into the growth of poetry from social 
issues and social activities. 


To Improve Reading Skills 


Use this numbered article as sug- 
gested on page 4-T of our issue of Feb- 
ruary 3, 41. To test comprehension, 
use the following questions: 1. On or 
near what holiday was Anna Hempstead 
Branch’s birthday? 2. What union did 
the Hempstead family protest against? 
3. In what state was the poet’s home? 
4. T. or F. The poet believed that 
shop girls should not be so vulgar. 
5. T. or F. The poet liked to talk about 
her own work. 6. Name two poets who 
were Anna Hempstead Branch’s friends. 
7. How many days did it take the poet 
to read the Bible through? 8. What was 
the name of the social center where the 
poet worked? 9. State in one sentence 
the theme of “The Monk in the 
Kitchen.” 
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LUXURIOUS 


LIVIN 
MODE 
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For Recreation 
Ox: Relaxation 


Plan a visit to The Chelsea. Relax for a 
week-end in the friendly atmosphere of 
this distinctive beachfront hotel. Right 
on the Boardwalk, you'll bask in warm 
sunshine and bracing salt-sea air. You'll 
delight in our superb French Cuisine and 
slumber restfully in outside ocean-view 
rooms. You'll find verandahs and sun- 
decks for lazing, varied sports, gay en- 
tertainment, a magnificent cocktail Bar, 
game room, and charming fellow guests 
DAILY RATES FROM 


$3 Ath wate f 
PER PERSON 
2 IN A ROOM 
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Color Now and Then (P. 25) 


For Literature Classes 


Tie in this article with whatever 
piece of literature your class is studying 
at the moment. The perfect relation, of 
course, is with Chaucer; but a study of 
color in any piece of writing now under 
study will be profitable. Emphasize the 
importance of color in the evoking of 
imagery. As an outside exercise, ask 
students to re-write some paragraph of 
description from prose or poetry they 
are now studying. Point out the dead- 
ening results without mentioning color. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


March of Events (P. 2-4) 


On a wall map of the world, have 
members of the ioe locate the places 
mentioned in the news items this week. 
What changes have taken place in the 
countries concerned during the lasi 
twelve months? 

Have the class show how the war has 
affected our domestic life. Find illustra- 
tions of the effect upon our economy of 
events in Europe and in the Far East. 
How do these items show that we are 
working out our non-defense problems? 





OFF the PRESS 


DEVELOPING SKILLS IN READING 


Reading and Pupil Development (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago, 1940, 
$2.00) is Volume II of the report of the 
1939 Reading Conference of the University 
of Chicago. The conference emphasized the 
ends which are to be attained through the 
reading program. Speakers described the 
aspects of pupil growth which should be 
the concern of teachers of all subjects at 
all grade levels from the primary school 
through the junior college. Skills and ap- 
preciations were defined in terms of social 
ends. Methods and special techniques for 
attaining these social ends were described. 
One of the strongest parts of the confer- 
ence was the clear definition of evalua- 
tion which ran through the papers of those 
who went far beyond old “measures” and 
tests and described modifications of be- 
havior. The section on the library showed 
a broader viewpoint than we often find; 
indicating the contribution of the library 
to the whole school program. 

The volume should be read by teachers 
of all subjects and by administrators as well 
as English teachers. 

In recent years much material has come 
to the schoolroom for aid in the teaching 
of reading. Good junior high school mate- 
rial will be welcomed; this text (Traxler 
and Knight, Develop Your Reading, Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1941, $1.36) is en- 
joyable reading for 7th to 9th grade stu- 
dents. The workbook applies for pupils 
the fundamentals of reading skills, and the 
Teachers’ Manual and Answer Key will 
direct the teacher to the essentials of the 
problem. 


SOURCE MATERIAL FOR 
JOURNALISM 


The Bibliography of ‘Secondary School 
Journalism (Edward H. Redford, Chicago: 
Quill and Scroll Foundation, Northwestera 
University, 1941) is a complete listing of 
articles, books and other materials in addi- 
tion to that found in the regular magazines 
dealing with’ this subject. The 878 items 
are organized by subject in a later por- 
tion of the pamphlet. The Bibliography of 
Selected References also includes material 
from the regular scholastic press publica- 


tions, and is admirably suited to use by 
school publications advisors and university 
class and seminar groups. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


The Modern Language Association has 
published the report of its special com- 
mittee on trends in education, under the 
title, Language Study in American Educa- 
tion. The National. Federation of Modern 
Language teachers has ares a series 
of brief statements dealing with the im- 
portance of the study of foreign languages. 
The latest, “Will Translations Suffice?” was 
written by Henry Grattan Doyle of George 
Washington University. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE AMATEUR 

A handbook and interpretive description 
of our heavenly neighbors is given in the 
New Handbook. of the Heavens (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1941, $2.50) prepared 
by experts of the Hayden Planetarium. It 
utilizes materials gathered by the Junior 
Astronomy Club and the magazine The 
Sky, as well as those of the Planetarium. 
It should be of interest to students as well 
as. teachers, and especially valuable for 
astronomy clubs and general science 
classes. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Healthful Living (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1941 rev.) by Dr. Jesse F. Williams, 
is the third revision of this valuable text 
for physical education and health classes in 
high schools. 


Books Received 


Biegeleison, J. I, and Busenbark, E. J. 
The Silk Screen Printing Process. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1941, $2.75. 

A manual on silk screen printing and its 
applications. For general readers, hobby- 
ists and artists. 

Seymour, F. Eugene, and Smith, Pau! J. 
Plane Geometry. New York: Macmillan, 
1941. 

#& geometry text that aims to show con- 
temporary applications. 

Strader, William ‘W., and Rhoads, Law- 
rence D. Modern Trend Geometry. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston, 1940. 

A geometry text that aims to stimulate 
reasoning. 
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ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 
Poet of Light in a City Slum 








By John L. Foley 


Instzuctor in English, George Washington High School, 
New York City 


10 memorating the great Bishop of 
14 ancient Ireland, Saint Patrick, 
21 friends of.the late poet, Anna Hemp- 
96 stead Branch, will remember her de- 
32 light in holding yearly a Celtic party 
39 at Christodora House on or near the 
45 seventeenth day of March. At those 
51 parties Anna Branch loved to listen 
57 to her friends recite poems about 
63 Celtic heroes like Saint Patrick, apd 
71 sing Gaelic songs to the music of a 
79 harp. But she told no one that Saint 
87 Patrick's Day was the eve of her own 
93 birthday—March eighteenth. It is fit- 
99 ting, therefore, to honor her on the 
103 anniversary of that day. 
110 From the time she was a student 
115 at Smith College (1893-97), Anna 
121 Hempstead Branch gave her best in 
126 social service at Christodora House— 
132 a large settlement house on New 
137 York’s teeming lower East Side. 
143 There, on Tompkins Square, near a 
149 church from whose dome a Greek 
156 cross looks down on signs along the 
163 house fronts in ——— of the Rus- 
167 sian, Greek, Jewish, Bohemian and 
171 Czech peoples, Christodora House 
178 helps to blend their hopes into the 
184 American song of “liberty and justice 
186 for all.” 
192 Daughter of a well-known Brook- 
198 lyn lawyer, John L. Branch, and an 
203 author-mother, Lydia Brolles Branch, 
210 Anna was born in the old Hempstead 
214 House, New London, Connecticut, 
222 on March 18, 1875, and died in her 
229 native city on September 8, 1937. By 
236 her will New London now keeps the 
242 old Hempstead House, the cellar for 
250 which was dug in 1648, as a Colonial 
256 museum. One of her Colonial for- 
259 bears, Colonel Stephen: Hempstead, 
265 friend and companion of the patriot- 
271 spy Nathan Hale, is immortalized in 
279 a bronze tablet on the front of the 
285 house. (The-records left by Stephen 
291 Hempstead are the last report we 
298 have of Nathan Hale until his fa- 
303 mous last words on the scaffold.) 
810 Miss Branch traced her love of free- 
(310 words to end of this column) 


. [: THIS week of festivals com- 


ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


dom for all to independent colonial 
folk who went to jail annually rather 
than pay taxes to support the Puritan 
Church in New London Colony. The 
poet smiled as she told me in 1919 
that her forbears forced the Puritan 
theocracy to cut off a piece of land 
to pay the fines; each year they went 
to jail for their principles in protest 
against a union of Church and State. 
Eventually they must have won, for 
the poet and her mother were able 
to give forty acres of their ancestral 
Brolles Woods to Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women so that New London 
might have the honor of securing 
that College to settle there. Now it 
stands on a noble height overlooking 
New London Harbor. Often the col- 
lege gis put on pageants in Brolles 
Woods, dramatic poetry which Anna 
Branch wrote to immortalize local 
Indian legends. It is comforting to 
know that her own Alma Mater, 
Smith College, honored her with an 
M.A. for her service to letters and to 
mankind. 


Anna Branch fought for economic 


fairness in the eighteen nineties. — 


(488 words to en? ~ this column) 
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Then the social conscience of men 
protested against the sweatshop con- 
ditions and poor pay for women. Out 
of her protest against this kind of 
injustice she wrote this poem: 


To a New York Shop Girl 
Dressed for Sunday 


To-day I saw the shop-girl go 

Down gay Broadway to meet her beau. 

Conspicuous, splendid, conscious, sweet, 

She spread abroad and took the street 

And all that niceness would forbid, 

Superb, she smiled upon and did .. . 

Let other girls whose happier days 

Preserve the perfume of their ways 

Go modestly. The passing hour 

Adds splendor to their opening flower. 

But from this child too swift a doom 

Must steal her prettiness and bloom, 

Toil and weariness hide the grace 

That pleads a moment from her face. 

So blame her not if for a day 

She flaunts her glories while she may. 

She half perceives, half understands, 

Snatching her gifts with both her hands. 

Charming and charmed, flippant, 
arrayed, 

Fluttered and foolish, proud, displayed; 

Infinite pathos of senaiil 

The bangles and the narrowed waist, 

The tinseled boa—forgive the taste! 

Oh! the starved nights she gave for that 

And bartered bread to buy her hat! . . . 

Yet which of us was ever bold 

To worship Beauty, hungry and cold! 

Scorn famine down, proudly expressed 

Apostle to what things are best. 

Let him who starves to buy the food 

For his soul’s comfort find her good, 

Nor chide the frills and furbelows 

That are the prettiest things she knows. 

Poet and prophet in God’s eyes 

Make no more perfect sacrifice. 

Who knows before what inner shrine 

She eats with them the bread and wine. 

Poor waif! one of the sacred few - 

Who madly sought the best they knew 


Anna Branch had a genius for 
friendship, even among her fellow 
poets whose work she always used in 
her Unbound Anthology and The 
World Poetry Book through the 
Poets’ Guild Press. In the latter book 
she published poems selected and 
donated by consuls of all races as 
representative. of them: thus she 
sought through the arts a means of 
honor and peace for all men. 

She brought many of these poet 
friends to the Poets’ Guild Room 
(which she designed herself) at 
Christodora House. Among them 
were Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Ridgely Torrence, Edwin Markham 


(866 words to end of this column) 
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(for whom she gave an annual birth- 
day party), Percy Mackaye, William 
Rose Benet, Padraic and Mary 
Colum, Margaret Widdemer, Thom- 
as S. Jones, Jr. Louise Laidlaw 
Backus, and Floyd McKnight. 

Few realized that in 1908 Miss 
Branch’s poetic play, Rose of the 
Wind, was anadeeal at the Empire 
Theatre, or that she had studied at 
the American Academy of Dramatic 
Art. So modest was she that even if 
you were one of her best friends you 
never heard it said that the British 
editor, W. T. Stead, had saluted her 
as “the Browning of America.” Nor 
that Alfred Kreymburg, in Our Sing- 
ing Strength, ranks her poem “Nim- 
rod” as. “one of America’s great 
poems.” 

Anna Branch’s last book, Sonnets 
From a Lock-Box, rings with her 
challenge that men should not mis- 
use money by unfair profits, but 
rather use that money for service to 
man. In “Sonnet Ten” she writes: 


How strange it is that these bright coins 
should be 

Stamped with the Bird of Freedom! 
They should bear 

Dark fierce inscriptions, outcries of 
despair, 

But not the Bird of holiest Liberty. 

Upon these national emblems let us see 

Some solemn accusation that shall 
declare, 

‘Ye serve the rich, the poor ye do not 


spare, 

The Unpaid Toiler has not been set 
free.’ 

Carve on these coins the truth. So let us 
save 

A conscience whited by too many liés. 

Upon these disks of gold let us engrave 

Men’s dark biographies . . . make no 


other dies. . .. 

The crouching figure of the childish 
slave, 

But not the Bird that darts into the 
skies. 


Perhaps Anna Branch reveals most 
clearly her love of light in her mys- 
tical poetry. To hear her tell a group 
of students, as I did at George Wash- 
ington High School, where she came 
to read her work, what drove her to 
read the entire Bible through within 
ten days in the belief that only a poet 
could perceive the inspired unity be- 
hind the many books of the Bible, 
was to witness an unforgettable 
scene. The poem that expresses her 
reconstructed faith is “In the Begin- 
ning Was the Word,” starting thus: 


(1209 words to end of this eolumm) 


It took me ten days to read the Bible 
through, 

Then I saw what I saw and I knew 

_ what I knew, 

For a great Wind blows through Ezekiel 
and John, 

They are all one Breath that the Spirit 
plays upon. ... 


Indeed, Ridgely Torrence, Miss 
Branch’s literary executor and him- 
self a poet of distinction, trying to 
sum up her life at a memorial in her 
honor last year, said that if she had 
lived under the ancient Church, she 
would have been called a saint. She 
sang her faith in “The Monk in the 
Kitchen,” a poem which came to her 
as she washed dishes in her old New 
London home. Through the suds she 


saw a marvelous vision: 


There is no small work unto God: 

He requires of us greatness; 

Of his least creature 

A high angelic nature; 

Stature superb and bright completeness. 
He sets to us no humble duty. 

Each act that he would have us do 

Is haloed round with strangest beauty. 
Terrific deeds and cosmic tasks 

Of his plainest child he asks. 

When I polish the brazen pan 

I hear a creature laugh afar 

In the gardens of a star, 

And from his burning presence run 
Flaming wheels of many a sun. 
Whoever makes a thing more bright, 
He is an angel of all light. 

When I cleanse this earthen floor 

My spirit leaps to see 

Bright garments trailing over it. 
Wonderful lustres cover it, 

A cleanness made by me. 

nn of all men’s thoughts and ways, 
With labor do I sound thy praise, 

My work is done for Thee. 

Whestie makes a thing more bright, 
He is an angel of all light. 


(1511 words to end of article) 





The above is from Rose of the 
Wind, and Sonnets from a Lock-Box, by 
Anna Hempstead Branch, both published 


Torrence, 


by special permission of Ridg: 
Lyman, 


literary executor, and Miss E 


by Houghton Mifflin. It is sey Tr here ¢ 


executrix of the estate of Anna Hempstead 
Branch. 















SPORTING GESTURE 

The special student's edition of Tom 
Stix’ The Sporting Gesture (see p. 29) 
was edited by Frank A. Smerling, 
Chairman, Department of English, 
James Monroe High School, New York 
City. In his introduction to this collec- 
tion of “stories of some who played the 
game” William Lyon Phelps opens up 
with the enthusiastic sentence “It is 
high time we had an anthology of sport 
and here it is.” 


INDIANS 

At the opening meeting of a recent 
four-day institute on “The Future of the 
American Indian” John Collier, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, reported 
that in the last eighten years the poli- 
cies of the Indian Bureau have changed 


‘the Indians from a dying race to the 


fastest growing population in the coun- 
try. The other speaker was Oliver La 
Farge, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Indian Affairs which spon- 
sored the institute. The meeting was 
held at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City in connection with the 
Exhibition of American Indian Art now 
showing there: Mr. La Farge wrote the 
article “The Indian as Artist” (see p. 
20) for the New York Times to wad: 
with the opening of the Exhibition. 


LONGFELLOW’S WAISTCOATS 
Here is a tid-bit picked up from 
F. P. A.’s column, The Conning Tower, 
in the N. Y. Post: “If in the days when 
New England was in flower there had 
been a roster of the country’s Ten Best 
Dressed Gentlemen, Longfellow’s name 
would have led all the rest. His waist- 
coats alone were one of the sights of 


Cambridge.” 


THE READERS’ CLUB 

As everyone knows there are a num- 
ber of books published every year which 
for one reason or another do not re- 
ceive the proper amount of attention or 
appreciation then or later. Recently a 
sort of pnt for the prevention of this 
kind of cruelty to neglected books has 
been formed, under the name of The 
Readers’ Club. This organization is now 
asking readers who like good books to 
trust to the judgment of their Commit- 
tee of Four — Clifton Fadiman, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Carl Van Doren and 
Alexander Woollcott —and join The 
Readers’ Club. Members will receive 
monthly a newly printed edition of one 
of these highly deservin neglected 
books selected by that book-wise com- 
mittee. Each book will cost one dollar. 
For further particulars write 
Readers’ Club, 41 E. 57th St., N. Y. ©. 
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COLOR NOW AND THEN 


Until the Dye Industry Was Revolutionized by an Eighteen- 
Year-Old Boy a Century Ago, Color in Clothes Was a Luxury 








OLOR is experiencing its great- 

est boom in history. Fashion’s 

stylists, welcoming daring ex- 
periments in the dye pots, accept 
new shades so subtly different from 
last year’s leaders that clothes of the 
previous season betray their age by 
color as well as line. 

Nothing in modern living escapes 
the magic of color. By means of 
right combinations women are try- 
ing to create harmonious atmo- 
spheres in their homes. Doctors are 
recommending soft grays and greens 
in sanitariums to quiet tired nerves. 
Merchants resort to color appeal to 
attract cautious buyers of furniture, 
draperies, automobiles and accessor- 
ies of every description. Brightness 
and gayety are reflected in all kinds 
of garments from play togs to shim- 
mering party dresses. There is no 
drabness in dress today. 


It is, therefore, hard to realize that 
there was a time when color was 
practically synonymous with wealth. 
Yet in Chaucer’s day the color of 
one's clothes betrayed his rank, and 
a cross-section of society resembled 
a graduated color-scale with the dull 
dregs of the people at one end and 
the king’s flashy purple and~Scarlet 
at the other. Because materials of 
better stuffs in clear bright colors 
were denied the lower orders they 


From Quennell’s History of Everyday Things in England. 
English horseman at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, near Calais, where Henry 
VIII and Francis I met in 1520. 


By Grace Stone Buehler 


perforce presented a cheerless ap- 
pearance. 

One London ordinance read: 

“Carters, ploughmen, drivers, ox- 
herds, shepherds, swineherds, or 
dairywomen shall wear no cloth save 
blanket and russet, 12d. the yard.” 

“Russet” was a heavy homespun 
woolen cloth of dull reddish brown, 
grey, or neutral color. “Blanket,” too, 
was a loosely woven thick fabric, 
white or undyed. 

Servants fared a little better. For 
them it was “ordained, first as to 
grooms, as well as the servants of 
great men such as traders and crafts- 
men, that they shall not wear any 
article of gold or silver, or embroi- 
dered or enameled, or of silk.” In 
fact, Chaucer himself, a member of 
the burgher class and a court page 
to the Countess of Ulster when he 
was seventeen years old, was provid- 
ed for the Easter season of 1357 
with an entire suit of clothes. con- 
sisting of a patlock, or short cloak, 
and a pair of red and black breeches, 
a favorite color combination for a 
page's outfit. 

Members of the diverse trades 
and craft guilds, of the professions 
and monastic orders presented a 
“whimsical medley of color and cos- 
tumes,” for each group had its own 
distinguishing ¢™~or-styles. “The 
Webbe, the Dyere, and the Tapi- 
cer,” pilgrims to Canterbury, “were 
clothed in a liverie of a great fra- 
ternitee.” The Squire’s gown was a 
splash of color, 


“Embrowded was he, as it were 
a mede, 

Al ful of fresshé floures, whyte 
and rede,” 


and the yeoman who served him 
wore “a coote and hood of grene.” 
The lawyer was clad in an official 
robe of brown and green stripe. The 
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cloth of blood color; “pers,” a Per- 
sian blue. The latter, according to 
Skeat, denoted all kinds of bluish 
colors, and according to Ducange, 
alluded to the color of the peach. It 
came to mean quite a dark blue, 
about ‘the shade of indigo and: the 
material that bore the name “pers” 
was a thin stuff of that color. 

In the time of Edward III parti- 
colored silks that had come into 
fashion’s highlight during the prev- 
ious reign were used extensively by 
the upper classes in bizarre effects. 
Sometimes the whole dress would 
be symmetrically divided so that 
right arm and left leg were blue and 
the left arm and right leg red. Again, 
the costume would be striped in va- 
rious directions. By 1362, members 
of the Commons were bedecked in 
excessive apparel over which much 
dissension occurred. “Their breeches 
were of two colours, or pied with 
more.” 

The royal family was literally 
clothed in “purple and fine linen,” 
to say nothing of the bewildering 
silk textiles of Venice and the gorge- 
ous velvets of Genoa and Lucca, 
which added to all functions of the 
Court color hard to imagine. Com- 
bined with the cloth of gold, the 
rich reds, blues, greens and purples 
gave to celebrations and ceremon- 
ials a brilliancy that history has 


Good cloth and color were denied the 
lower orders. These men in “short 
dresses” are fourteenth century bakers. 
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Costumes of the fourteenth century. The From Quennell’s History of Everyday Things in England. 
man third from the right is wearing a 
“eapuchon” on his head, and is dressed 
in the style of the Canterbury pilgrims. 


scarcely repeated. An English pie 
in those days was dazzling with gol 
and bright color. For elaborate fes- 
tivities His Majesty might wear pur- 
ple garments over which ten yards 
of cloth of gold would be draped. 
The “trappour” of his white steed 
might be crimson and its flowing 
cover white brocaded on gold. 

Loudly the lowly parsons con- 
demned the “sinful and costly” 
colors and the “outrageous array of 
clothing” displayed at feasts and 
public ceremonials. Viguooey they 
protested the money spent for ex- 
cessive use of cloth in flowing gowns 
and lavish crimson and gold trap- 
pings for both men and _ horses. 
Colors were expensive. In fact, color 
pigments and the resulting colors 
were very precious in the fourteenth 
century. Some were bought in Asia 
and distributed over Europe by the 
Venetians. Some were prepared in 
the laboratories in Venice, from 
whence apothecaries throughout 
Italy and England were supplied. 

It was not an easy matter to gain 
access to the laboratories. As a rule 
only those initiated in the art of 
“pr. ucing colouring” were ad- 
mitted. 

Sometimes the monks held in 
their cloisters important secrets con- 
cerning colors and color recipes 
about which the world knew noth- 
ing. For instance, one abbott, men- 
tioned by both Cennini and Vasari, 
possessed unusual skill in preparing 
ultramarine, “a colour more noble, 
beautiful and perfect,” than any 
other one. 


Secrecy and fascinating specula- 


tion surrounded colors six centuries 
ago. After all the painstaking work 
to produce them, there was always 
the problem of their disappearing. 
No assurance could be given as to 
their permanence. Berries, leaves 
and roots furnished most of the 
natural dyes. A shellfish, the pur- 
pura, yielded the famous Murex or 
Tyrian purple, a deep rich color, the 
most precious of all dyes in the 
Middle Ages. Its rarity made it so 
costly that it was reserved for the 
use of emperors and kings. 

But in 1856 a clever observation 
by the eighteen-year-old William 
Henry Perkin revolutionized the 
entire dye industry. Young Perkin, 
attempting to synthesize the valu- 
able drug quinine, was intrigued by 
the close resemblance in composi- 
tion between aniline, a coal tar pro- 
duct, and quinine. It occurred to 
him that he might be able to con- 
vert one into the other. Instead of 
quinine, however, he obtained a 
black, tarry mass, the customary 
sign of the organic chemist’s failure. 
Bitterly disappointed, Perkin, with 
apparently no reason for so doing, 
dropped a piece of silk into the mix- 
ture, and when he drew it out the 
silk was dyed a deep purple that 
would not wash out nor fade when 
exposed to light. By what seemed to 
be sheer accident the first synthetic 
dye came into existence, and the 
evil smelling coal tar, long a value- 
less product of the coke industry, 
made possible the production of 
mauve and other dyes within the 
reach of all. 

Like the craftsmen of old, the 
chemists still guard their findings, 


and textile manufacturers protect 
their own interests by concealing 
the character of their colors. Un- 
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} trial purposes new and better ones, 


like the ancient dyers who believed 
that nature’s colors could not be im- 

roved upon, the modern chemist 
Ge proved that he not only can 
duplicate nature’s hues by synthesiz- 
ing them but can create for indus- 
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| What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 
By Gretta Baker 
George Whitman is a young man 


1 who wants to be a radio announcer, 


Listen to his audition, then decide 
what’s wrong. If you're not sure, consult 
page 28. 

Manacer: Youre next, young man, 
Step up to the microphone and tell 
us your name. 

1, Grorce: My name is George Whitman, 


sir. 
Manacer: What experience have you 
had in radio? 


2. Grorce: Last year the senior class put 
on a radio play every month and I 
done the announcing. 

Manacer: No professional amped 

3. GrorcE: No, sir. I haven’t had no pro- 
fessional experience. 

ManaceR: What makes you think 
you'd be a good announcer? 

4, Georce: Well, everybody tells me I 
got a good voice. 

ManacEr: Young man, it takes more 
than a good voice to be an an- 
nouncer! 

5. Georce: Oh, yes, sir! Well then, I talk 
distinct. 

Manacer: Can you talk without script? 

6. Grorce: I think so. 

Manacen: Let’s hear you. Pick up that 
program from yesterday’s concert and 
comment on the musical numbers. 

7. Grorce: Ladies and gentlemen ... 
this evening you will hear the Third 
Movement from “Scheherazade” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. This composition is 
all about a beautiful queen who told 
stories to the sultan in order to save 
her life. Every night he would 
threaten to kill her, and every night 
she would. get him so interested in 
the story that he would postpone her 
execution. Finally, after one thousand 
and one nights, he give in and spared 
her life. The stories Scheherazade 
told to the sultan is found in “The 
Arabian Nights.” 

Manacer: That will be enough. 

8. Gzorce: Yes, sir. Boy, I wasn’t expect- 
ing nothing like that! 

Manacer: Well, you seem to have some 
knowledge of music. And your voice 
is pleasant. But you won't do for this 
station! 

9. Georce: Well, I know I stumbled on 
them foreign words. But I could brush 
up on that easy. 

Manacer: I’m not referring to any 
foreign words, young man. If you 
hope to be a radio announcer, I ad- 
vise you to brush up on your English! 
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Country Preacher 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


at the meeting we went around and 
visited their farms in the senior 
warden’s ox cart. No one had cars in 
those days, so we did many errands 
for people that we would not have to 
do now. One family wanted a couple 
of young pigs and did not know where 
or how to get them. Living near the 
city, I oa watch the paper until I 
saw that some were for sale. Finally I 
ot a pair of nice Chester County 
Whites and took them down to church 
in an express wagon the next morning. 
| put the horse and wagon in the horse 
shed farthest from the church, know- 
ing that the pigs would do some 
squealing during the service. (It was 
said later that there was no need to 
ring the bell that day.) 

Another pig incident involved Bill 
Mildrum, who lived in Tylerville. He 
and his wife were getting along in 
years and Bill was not at all well. He 
had been unable to work for some time. 
His wife told me that he was very 
worried about not having a pig that 
spring. They had never failed to have 
one and they didn’t see how they could 
get through the following winter with- 
out their accustomed pork. 

I told them nothing of what was in 
my mind, but two weeks later my Sun- 
day route took me around their way. I 
had had my third and last service for 
the day, and was headed for home, 
when I pulled up at their house about 
ten o'clock at night. Bill was in bed but 
his wife came to the door. 

“Where shall I put the pig?” I asked. 

“Pig? What pig 

“Why, the pig I bought for Bill, and 
it’s all paid for, too. Ask no questions 
and I'll tell you no lies.” 

The woman was too overcome even 
to talk about it for a while. Then she 
began to think of another difficulty. 
“But the pen,” she said. “It’s in bad 
shape. It has to be fixed up a lot. If 
I had only known, I would have hired 
a man to fix it.” 

“That’s all right,” said I. “It won't 
hurt my best clothes to fix it right now. 
We've got to put this pig in.” 

She brought me hammer, nails and 
a saw, and I went at it. It really was 
more of a job than I had figured on, 
but I got it in shape, put the pig in and 
rode off. It was late enough that night 
when I got home, but sometimes I 
have wondered if I ever did a better 
deed in my life. It was the last pig the 
old man ever had. By another spring 
a pig was out of the question, for Bill 
was dead. 

While fixing the pi n I had 
learned that e PA te comfort- 
able chair to sit in, so I took him down 


a Morris chair. He was deeply grate- 
ful to me and when he knew his end 
was near, he insisted that his wife show 
me where his tools were, as he wished 
me to have them after his death. 

We raised pigs on our own farm for 
a few years. They happened to be 
Duroc Jerseys — sed pigs. When a litter 
of them were running around the barn 
one day, a car. from New York pulled 
up in front of the house and a good- 
sized boy came to the door. “Papa 
wants to know if he can buy one of 
your puppies,” he said. 

“Puppies?” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert. 
“Why, we haven't a puppy on the 

lace.” 

“Yes, you have,” the boy insisted. 
“We saw a lot of them running around 
the barn.” 

I got into one bad mix-up over pigs 
in those early days and for a time lost 
one of my best families because of it. 
A reporter from a Hartford paper ar- 
rived one Saturday, stayed overnight 
and attended church next day. He was 
going to write up our work. I took him 
to see one of my parishioners, a woman 
who happened to have a fine litter of 
pigs. While there, I took her picture 


standing beside them. By ill chance I 


happened to make this occasion for tell- 
ing the reporter what I thought was an 
amusing pig story — about the shoat I 
bought from another woman in another 
town. The facts were that I bought this 
— pig one afternoon and paid 

r it, telling the woman I would call 
for it on my way back. I arrived about 
seven o'clock. Out came the woman 
from whom I had bought it. “You'll 
have to pay a quarter more,” she said. 
“I had to give it supper.” 

With grain about a cent a pound, 
this was a steep price, but I paid it; 
took the shoat home and put it in the 
pen. I wouldn't have believed it pos- 
sible, but that pig got out. Next morn- 
ing he was gone. We hunted every- 
where and at last advertised for the 
vagrant pig. About a week later he was 
reported in captivity fully three miles 
from home. He had gone through a 
regular wilderness to get there. At last 
we got him back and put him in a pen 
from which he couldn't escape. But he 
had caused a lot of commotion. 

The reporter to whom I told this 
story inadvertently used it with the pic- 
ture of my parishioner taken beside he 
pigs. Underneath was printed “The 
Source of All the Trouble.” Someone 
promptly sent her the clipping. Next 
time I stopped in at that house, I was 
met by a perfect cloudburst. “So I’m 
the source of all the trouble around 
here, am I?” she demanded. “You 
needn’t worry. I certainly won't be the 
source of any more trouble at your 
church.” 
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My explanation seemed to make mat- 
ters worse. Next trip down I took the . 
reporter with me and let him face the 
music, which increased mightily in 
volume as he was sighted coming up 
the walk. No appeasement on his part 
had any effect whatever. A long time 
after this episode, she came to church, 
but things were never the same again. 


From Forty Years a Country Preacher, 
by George B. Gilbert, Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 


Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 


Here are fourteen scrambled sen- 
tences with every word in the follow- 
ing list out of place. Try to put each 
word where it really belongs. Key is on 
page 28. 

. predecessor 

. vagrant 

. font 
impact 

. Opportune 

- motif 

. commotion 





h, sumptuous 
i esthetically 
. innovate 

. bullion 

lL. quizzically 
m. dispel 

n. caption 


1. Never ask your boss for a raise 
before lunch; pick a more sumptuous 
time. 

2. “Innovate your fears!” Aunt Bets 
announced. “I have a plan that will 
solve all our problems.” 

3. Uncle Will looked at his young son 
esthetically as if to ask, “Am I supposed 
to believe his story?” 

4. “What’s all that bullion in the 
hall?” asked Dad as Billy came crashing 
into the house on his roller skates. 

5. Next summer the college orchestra 
will dispel a series of outdoor concerts 
as an experiment in music appreciation. 

6. “This commotion ought to buy a 
pe many acres,” said the old man as 

e laid a bar of gold on the cashier’s 
desk. 

7. Much of Shelley’s poetry is quizzi- 
cally perfect, but its beauty may escape 
the average reader. 

8. “My motif may have shown politi- 
cal favor,” declared the senator, “but I 
refuse to follow in his footsteps.” 

9. The opportune meals that royalty 
once knew have disappeared during 
war time. 

10. The old man fell asleep ona park 
bench and was arrested as a caption. 

11. Grandma’s eyes filled with tears 
as she read the vagrant under the pic- 
ture “Killed in Action.” 

12. The baby started crying as the 
water ftom the impact touched his 
head. 

18. The predecessor of Tschaikow- 
sky’s “None But the Lonely Heart” is 
the sorrow of unfulfilled love. 

14. The font of the blow sent the 
fighter reeling against the ropes. 
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The Indian As Artist 
(Concluded from page 21) 


the whité man’s way of fighting a hun- 
dred years ago was shamefully bloody 
and stupid. Two armies lined up opposite 
each other, shot volleys into closed 
ranks until one side or other weakened, 
then attacked and settled the matter 
in a fierce mélée. The Indian system 
aimed at victory with a minimum of 
losses. The procedure was first to 
“soften up” the enemy with shots from 
hiding, night raids, quick attacks and 
retreats, every device of striking with- 
out an out-and-out charge. At last the 
final dash was made upon an enemy 
already weakened. 

The white man learned this theory, 
and the steady increase of fire-power 
has forced these methods upon all na- 
tions. 

But the white man had no eyes for 
the good things of Indian culture or of 
the Indians’ own spirit. He scorned 
their arts and crafts as worthless sur- 
vivals of a barbaric age. What kind of 
civilized world America, cut off from 
the rest of the earth, might have be- 
come we do not know, for the white 
man came and stopped the whole proc- 
ess short, much as if the Chinese had 
conquered Europe and Egypt in the 
Mycenaean Age. 

The Chinese who would have colon- 
ized Europe would undoubtedly have 
argued that ee —_ 
were clearly inferior racially and inca- 
pable of receiving civilization. Having 
sacked Mycenae and melted the 
Vaphio cups down for bullion, they 
would have despised the poor souve- 
nirs turned out by the dwindling rem- 
nants of the white race on their reser- 
vations, nor would they have dreamed 
what great future they had cut short. 
At the moment, of course, one cannot 
absolutely state that this would not 
have been a good thing. From the 
point of view of civilization, the 
Chinese seem to be an unusually re- 
liable people. 

So the white man oo the first 
American experiment; destroyed it — 
not quite, but almost — between the 
simple destruction of warfare and the 
subtler destruction of the tourist trade 
in curios. Fortunately for the United 
States, we have not yet had time to 
complete the — upon our In- 
dians; the spinal cord of tradition has 
not been severed. 

Nothing could testify more eloquent- 
ly to the white man’s blindness than 
the surprise with which now he is dis- 
Prager. the strength of the art which 
for so long was practiced under his 


nose. 
Training of design, of hand, of line 
have flowed over into our technique 


READING FOR ENJOYME 


of realistic painting, with an acuteness 
of observation born of hunting and the 
warpath. Silver decorations for arch- 
ers’ armguards are adapted handsome- 
PA to cigarette boxes; men whose grand- 
athers recorded their exploits on buf- 
falo hides are painting ‘A murals. 
Not every Indian is an artist, nor can 
every Indian craft go over into mod- 
ern life, but here is something in re- 
serve for America to draw on. 

If you go out upon the reservations 

ou find that most Indians are extreme- 
ly poor. You find some colorful, primi- 
tive living, and a tragic quantity of 
plain, ordinary rural slums. Then the 
significance of the art strikes home, for 
many of these beautiful things are 
made in poverty, even in squalor. 

Then you find that out of these un- 
likely surroundings today there is com- 
ing a new upsurge. Cooperative enter- 

prises, skilled mechanics, white-collar 
workers, trained nurses—out of the 
camps, the primitive settlements, the 
hovels. You can have your car repaired 
in a machine shop where not a word 
of English is spoken save to explain 
to you what has to be done, and where 
every one, including the boss, is look- 
ing forward to the ceremony the tribe 
will perform over the week-end. You 
begin to realize that here is a people 
whom disaster has failed to break, and 
that they have the makings of a useful, 
enriching addition to our general popu- 
lation. 

There is certainly something here 
for us to welcome and use. It is not a 
question merely of a few more me- 
chanics and farmers, but of a group 
that will use our techniques in new 
ways and add techniques of its own. 
This time when we are restudying 
America, restudying our resources, may 
be the day of its acceptance. It is very 
much our own, but we have not yet 
made it part of us. We are not in any 
case going to give America back to the 
Indians; but, perhaps, we shall have 
sense enough to give the Indians back 
to America. 





Key to “What Would You Say?” 





2. done should be did 

8. no , any 

4. got a have 

5. distinct % distinctly 

7. all " omitted 

7. give rs ve 

7. is found x a found 

8. nothing . anythin 

9. them os ~ those ° 

9. easy easily 
Key to “Words to the Wise” 


l-e; 2—m; 3-1; 4~g; 5-j; 6—k; 7—i; 
8—a; 9—h; 10—b; 11—n; 12—c; 18—f; 14—d. 
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BOOKS _ 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte, 

These suggestions, as you know, are 
tor books both old and new. This one is 
both new and old. For it is just ninety- 
four years since the love story of the 
governess who was neither well-con- 
nected, nor beautiful, nor rich, swept 
through Victorian literature like a forest 
fire and made careful people wam 
young folks against anything so uncon- 
ventional. Yet it was only this week 
that the new edition of which I am 
speaking left the — of Dodd, Mead, 
in their series of Great Illustrated Clas- 
sics. It is noteworthy for its illustra- 
tions, which are chiefly photographs of 
scenery and houses connected with the 
story. 

A high school girl who saw it on my 
desk picked it up with evident affec- 
tion, looked through the pictures, and 
said, “I'm so glad I did not read this 
until last year: I wouldn’t have enjoyed 
it when I was younger. But I’m so glad 
I read it then; it would have been too 
dreadful to have missed it altogether!” 
Sooner or later ee should have 
the exciting experience of coming upon 
Jane Eyre. I suppose the movie intro- 
duced the book to many who would 
otherwise have passed it by, but as I 
never saw the I cannot say how 
close it came to the original. But I can 
say that as I read this thriller of nearly 
a century ago I found myself as stirred 
as I was when I read it — and that 
is something to say of a book by one 
who has’ read as many books as I have. 


THE READER’S GUIDE TO 

EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 

You know how often I have recom- 
mended the little red, green or magenta 
volumes of Everyman’s Library. that 
liter lottery in which there are 
no blanks—for whatever you pick 
out from its catalogue will be worth 
owning. There is a volume of this Li- 
brary which should be in public or 
school libraries that love Everyman's; 
this is the Reader’s Guide to the books, 
arranged by thirteen sections. Like all 
the other volumes, it costs 90 cents, 
ons tlh gem in cloth. It gives, in one 
alphabetical sequence, the names of all 
authors and titles of the 950 volumes, 
with the titles of writings which appear 
in anthologies. It also gives the names 
of editors and translators. This is ¢s- 
pecially useful if you want to know 
what plays, for instance, are comprised 
in a drama collection. There are notes 
when needed. For reference use it puts 
the resources of this excellent collec 


tion at one’s fin if 
—MAY LAMB TON BECKER 
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The Making of a Sportsman 


To a Man Who Really Plays the Game for the Game’s 
Sake, the Sporting Gesture Is Worth Ten Gold Cups 


OLF plays an important part 
in our family life. That is just 
another way of saying that in 

our house the royal and ancient game 
receives the respect to which it is 
entitled. I suppose I should explain 
in detail. I'm forty-five, and I've 
been working at it since a bag of 
clubs was a driver, a brassie, a lofter 
and a putter. If you were fancy you 
had a niblick. I had a niblick. 

I've never been a Bobby Jones or 
even Chick Evans, but I'm pretty 
good as club players go, and I still 
talk of giving up the game if I go, 
over eighty-five. At Swallow Mead- 


ows, where I play, we take our WS 
golf pretty seriously too, and our WS 
six-man team has held the city \% 
championship for four of the last six §S. 
years. Ned Banks is just my age, and = 


he’s been the club champion for so 
long it seems it’s just a regular as- 


signment for the chairman of the . 
tournament committee to buy the Ss, 
club championship cup for him each § 


year. I’m the sixth man on our team. 


Once I got up as high as third. But ° 


that was the summer my mashie was 
particularly accurate. I don’t know 
what I do differently now, but - 
well, I’m the sixth man on the team. 

Julia is our only child. She’s eight- 
een. She knows golf is important, 
and some day she hopes to beat 
Glenna Collett. She doesn’t hope so 
more than I do, I promise you. She 
has a nice even swing and I’m sure 
if she played her irons a little more 
crisply she’d be a real first. rater. As 
it is she the woman’s champion of 
the Club. She’s pretty too. If I 
looked at any one as pretty as Julia 
who wasn’t my daughter, my wife 
would have an awfully good reason 
to be angry. But I must be right 
about Julia, because the front of 
our house looks like a nice parking 
place. I guess if there is anything in 
the saying about safety in numbers, 
Julia must be the safest girl in town. 
Maybe I’m bragging; anyhow I hap- 
pen to be awfully fond of her. But 
her game is good. 


By Thomas L. Stix 


She was just up at Poughkeepsie 
for the crew races. There was going 
to be a big dance and a house party, 
and Julia asked me if she could get 
some clothes. I told her I'd give her 
a dress for every time she broke an 
eighty-six, and what does that child 
do. She goes out to Alec Cummings, 
the pro, and takes lessons for two 
days, and then she had four suc- 
cessive dress-winning rounds. 

The day before she left, Julia got 


a seventy-nine, and I was just as 
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“You could have knocked me over with 
a feather. It was the rankest kind of 
technicality. I wouldn’t have taken a hole 
that way for all Bobby Jones’s titles.” 


excited as she was. That’s the first 
time any girl ever broke eighty at 
Swallow Meadows. 

“Dad, I haven't the heart to take 
it,” she said. ; 

So I said, “Come on, a score like 
that deserves the prettiest sport out- 
fit in town. I'll shop with you my- 
self.” 

I thought Julia would die laugh- 
ing, and her mother, too. But 
you ought to see her in that brown 
sport skirt and sweater, and her 
blonde hair. Maybe I'm an awful 
tool, but I was terribly proud of her, 
and as I said before, she’s a grand 


girl. 


UF 


Golf is pretty important to Mary, 
that’s Mrs. Crane, because she has 
to listen to Julia and me at din- 
ner on all evenings that Julia is 
home. That’s not as often as it used 
to be. Besides that, her early Ameri- 
can living room is spoiled, she tells 
me, because I insist on having those 
two cups on the mantelpiece, and 
one little golf ball —I did the sev- 
enth in one in June, 1928. But that’s 
nonsense. Any room looks better for 
a couple of cups. I only wish there 
were more. 

Golf is important to the cook, be- 
cause sometimes meals are late, and 
sometimes early. A few of the cooks 
have left, but this one doesn’t seem 
to care. Maybe it’s because I gave 
her the American Golfer to read. I 
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don’t know. What I'm trying to 
show is that golf is important around 
our house. It’s not over-emphasized, 
but it has its place. 

The last of this June I was play- 
ing in our regular Saturday four- 
some. Right in front of us on the 
first tee were Jim Carney and his 
son. I never recall having seen the 
boy before’. He was introduced 
around, and he seemed a nice per- 


' sonable youngster. His father drove 


off, and then young Carney. He took 
a beautiful free swing at the ball. 
And it went. It had a second rise 


Note: In the Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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and just enough hook so that it ran 
beautifully up the left side of the 
fairway. Just about as nice a drive 
as I'd ever seen. 

I turned to Ned. “Gee, he hit that 
ball.” 

“Oh,” said Ned, “the boy is good. 
He was on the golf team at Cornell. 
Got as far as the semi-finals in 
the inter-collegiates. He ought to 
strengthen our team.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I guess that means 
I lose my place.” 

No one said “No.” And that was 
that. If I had any doubt in my mind 
it was dispelled quickly enough. As 
we were going to the sixth hole I 
saw young Carney play a shot from 
the pit in front of the eighth green, 
right next to the flag, a beautiful 
run-up shot out of soft sand. 

I was telling Julia about those two 
shots at dinner. “Oh, Bob Carney,” 
she said. “Didn't you like him, Dad? 
He’s just home from college, gradu- 
ated last week. I met him at the 
Deke dance. He promised to come 
and see me.” : 

As a matter of fact, he made good 
that evening. We were sitting on the 
porch when up drives young Car- 
ney. Well, his car was just one more 
added to the string. I guess porch 
sitting is an older game than flag- 
pole sitting, and even more popular. 
Bob certainly is a mighty nice 
looking boy. He talked well too. Not 
a lot of nonsense, like most of these 
college boys. Anxious to get to work 
and do something. We talked for a 
while, and then he and Julia and 
four or five others went off to the 
movies. They surely were a good 
looking pair. And I said so to Mary, 
but she just sniffed. She doesn’t think 
any one is good enough for Julia, 
and I guess she’s just about right. 
Well, we saw a good deal more of 
young Carney. He didn’t miss many 
more evenings at the house than I 
miss two-foot putts, and I’m a good 
putter. He seémed to have the inside 
track pretty soon, and sometimes his 
car was the only one in front of the 
house. 

He and Julia played gol together 
some too, and he surely smoothed 
her iron play. I was liking him first 
rate when the club championship 
started. That was the first tourna- 
ment he'd played in at Swallow 
Meadows. 

We have sixteen quali ing in the 
first flight. I got in comfortably 


‘THOMAS L. STIX 


CH isn’t exactly a golfing month 
in many parts of our country, but 
we think it’s a good idea to publish this 
story right now as a sort of first robin to 
show that Spring, with all the sports and 
fun that Spring brings with it, is just 
around the bend. And anyway the essen- 
tial idea of “The Making of a Sports- 
man” is good sportsmanship, which isn’t 
seasonal. Thomas L. Stix, the author of 
the story, believes so firmly in games 
played for the game’s sake and not “in 
the blind spirit of win-at-any-cost,” that 
he has edited a volume of such stories, 
under the title The Sporting Gesture 
(Appleton). This is one of the stories in 
that book. 

Several years ago a sports column 
called “In Our Opinion” appeared in 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, under the 
name of Tom Jones. Tom Jones was, 
and is, Thomas L. Stix. Mr. Stix was 
born in Cincinnati (1896), went to the 
University School there and later to 
Phillips Exeter Academy. The first 
World War came along when he was 
studying at Yale and sent him abroad 
for a year and a half. After coming back 
home and completing his education he 
returned to Cincinnati and went into 
business. Later he moved on to New 
York to be president of the Book League 
of America. In the last few years he has 
conducted several series of literary pro- 
grams over the radio on both the NBC 
and CBS networks. 





enough with an eighty-two, and 
Bob won the qualifying round with 
a seventy-three. Ned Banks had ‘a 
seventy-four. We always qualify on 
Saturday, and the first round is Sun- 
day morning. Bob came over after 
dinner and announced that the 
schedule had been posted, and he 
had drawn me as an opponent in 
the first round. “I hope we have a 
good game, sir.” He was a nice re- 
spectful boy. 

“What time would you care to 
play? I'll make my time suit yours.” 

We agreed to ten o'clock, and 
then he suggested that he call for 
me. Julia volunteered that she'd like 
to follow us around, and I said, 
“Fine, I'd like to have my own gal- 
lery.” And she looked at me sort of 
funny and didn’t say anything. 

I knew I couldn’t beat Bob, unless 
some miracle happened, and I guess 
he knew it too. Well, it wasn't a 
match, it was a runaway. I couldn't 
get my approaches up and he was 
hot, I ved the second hole, and 
at the end of the fifth I was four 
down. He played differently, it 
seemed to me, than I'd ever seen him 
play before. More intense, all con- 





centration. He just reminded me of 
a machine. He was polite enough, 
but he didn’t talk at all. He was 
grim. Tournament play, I guess, was 
a very serious business to Robert 
Carney. Well, he went out in thirty- 
six and I had a forty-three, and | 
was six down. 

It was all over but the shouting. 
Julia was following us, and he 
wasn't paying any more attention to 
her than nothing at all. On the elev- 
enth he was well on with his sec- 
ond, and I was in the trap short of 
the green. My caddy wasn’t very 
enthusiastic about my game at that 
stage, and he walked up to my ball, 
dragging my niblick through the 
san 


Bob looked at him a minute, and 
then he said, “Mr. Crane, your 
caddy heeled your club in that sand 
trap. This is my hole. Sorry.” 

You could have knocked me over 
with a féather. It was the rankest 
kind of a technicality. I wouldn't 
have taken a hole that way for all 
Bobby Jones's titles, and here he had 
the hole and the match sewed up 
anyhow. I didn’t say a word. I just 
picked up my ball and started for 
the next tee. I saw Julia look at him 
sort of quizzically and bite her lip. 
She didn’t say a word. The match 
ended on the twelfth hole. He beat 
me seven up and six to play. 

I shook hands in a perfunctory 
sort of way, and Julia didn’t say any- 
thing. “Like to play the rest of the 
holes out, Mr. Crane?” he said af- 
fably as he could be. I didn’t. Then 
he asked Julia, and she said, “No, 
thank you,” in no uncertain tone. 

Well, I was sore. Good. and sore. 
Between my rotten golf, and my irti- 
tation, I imagine I expressed myself 
pretty freely. There wasn’t a dissent- 
ing vote in the locker room. Young 
Carney was a good golfer, but he 
was a rotten sport. I didn’t say any- 
thing to Julia, and she didn't say 
anything to me. But I knew she 
didn’t like it either. She’s a sports- 
woman first and a golfer after- 
wards, thank heavens. That's Julia. 

That evening we were sitting 
around after supper, and Mary 
asked Julia if Bob was coming over 
to take her out, and she said “No” 
and got up and went inside. And I 
didn’t see Mr. Bob Carney for a 
week. 

As everyone expected, Bob Car- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE saimanagement Section 


“My Biggest Problem” 


Prize-Winning Contributions in the Con- 
test Announced in Our January 27 Issue 


submitted to Dr. George Law- 

ton in “My Biggest Problem” 
contest announced in the January 27 is- 
sue. Because of the personal nature of 
the problems raised, the winning entries 
are published without signatures. 

Checks and notification of prizes won 
are being sent to the winnin students 
by mail. There was a tie for third prize, 
so two $5 cash awards will be made, a 
total of four prizes in all. The most we 
can do here is tell you what schools 
the winners attend: 

North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Broadway H. S., Seattle, Washington. 

Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(two third prize winners ). 

The contributions of the prize-win- 
ners, together with the following list of 
honorable mention entries, will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Lawton in forthcoming 
issues of Scholastic. Watch this page. 


Bisoe are printed the best letters 


Honorable Mentions 


Covie Greenman, West H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Derothy Sears, Robston 
(Texas) H. S.; Ruth Hoff, Bethany, 
Conn.; Grace Bailey, Quincy (lIll.) 
Senior H. S.; David Slipperly, Port 
Washington (L. I.) Senior H. S.; Fran- 
eis C. Anderson, Arsenal Technical H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Robert W.. Phill, Sey- 
mour (Conn.) H. S.; Ruth Molans, Sey- 
mour (Cenn.) H. S.; Jacqueline Nodler, 
Wyandotte H. S., Kansas City, Kan.; 
Arthur Winters, Curwensville H. S. (no 
town or state given); Gereva DeBord, 
San Marcos, Texas; Florence Matsu- 
mara, Compton, Calif., and Bill Holder- 
ness, Broadway H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


Declaring My Independence 


Declaring my independence has be- 
come my most vital problem. How can 
I make my parents realize that I am no 
longer a child; that I have formed my 
own definite opinions and ideas? 

There are only three persons in my 
family: mother, father, and I. Being an 
“only” child has certainly caused com- 
plications. 

Recently, the family decided . upon 
my going to college. For years I have 
planned on getting out jnto the world, 
and having the exulting feeling of bein 
independent. During our family couuci 
I found that the folks had the college 


picked out and my course selected. 
Mom and Dad want me to be a doctor, 
but I dislike science immensely. 

They say that teaching, my special 
interest, is overcrowded, underpaid in 
some cases, and not worth while follow- 
ing. Maybe they know best, but I feel 
that I should make the choice. 

Some day I plan to get married and 











have a happy home life. 1 sincerely 
hope my parents won't try to stop me 
from selecting my own husband. After 
all, I'm the one who will have to live 
with him the rest of my life. 

I'm not sure that it really pays to go 
to college and then, after spending hun- 
dreds of dollars, get married and never 
make use of my education. However, 
education is something that cannot be 
taken away from a person. 

Mother says parents have had more 
experience and should know what kind 
of advice to give. Perhaps this is so, but 
I think the motive behind their actions 
is that parents dread seeing their chil- 
dren grow up and leave home. 


To Work or Study? 


I certainly need an answer book, for 
I find a most difficult problem facing 
me. I am given two mare Shall I 
take advantage of the present National 
Defense Program? Or, shall I finish 
high school first, then think of a full- 
time job? My intentions have been and 
still are to study to become a teacher in 
the fields of history and literature. I am 
a first-half senior and have taken the 
subjects required for that type of work. 











But my town is booming with work, 
especially for young men. Construction 
of airplanes and building of ships for 
our National Defense Program are real 
and immediate ways for me to get me- 
chanical work right now. Should I fin- 
ish high school first, then get a full-time 
job, and work two years before going 
to college? But I might not have the 
chance to get a job in January 1942; I 
can right now. I could take night school 
next fall and work during the day but I 
know that I wouldn’t get as much value 
out of my courses as I would if I at- 
tended day school. And after working 
all day, I wouldn't feel like going to 
night school. Even if I did, I would be 
forcing myself. 

My parents argue that I have a much 
better opportunity to get work at the 
present time. By saving my money my 
college education would be assured, 
they say. I agree to the extent that my 
chances are better now for work, but 
what about my schooling? 


Going Steady 


About this time last year I considered 
myself a very fortunate girl; I was asked 
te join what I considered the best girls’ 
club in school. I was proud, and that 
pride gradually grew up and became a 
mild case of conceit. 

Things started happening to me that 
following spring. I, who had been so 
indifferent to boys. before, suddenly 
found myself right in the swing of 
things. My dates and friends were un- 
limited. I went to every dance and party 
given. I was having my fling, and that's 
all that mattered. I neglected my 
studies, and I paid the penalty by re- 
ceiving two nicely rounded fails. 

Soon this whirl of good times seemed * 
to grow stale. All the boys I had gone 
with seemed superficial and shallow. I 
began to feel that it was just the fact 
that I was a good date, and a good 
dancer that attracted boys. They cer- 
tainly didn’t care whether or not I had 
brains or ideals. 

All this time I had been occasionally 
dating a boy that I had liked and ad- 
mired for over a year. He seemed older 
than the others, and he became an ideal 
companion. Our likes and dislikes were 
mutual; he understood me and was, 
therefore, considerate. So when he 
asked me to go steady, I said I would. 

But, now, I am wondering whether 
going steady is cutting me off from other 
friends. Some of my friends say it is; 
others encourage me to continue. What 
am I to do, go back to these amateur 
Casanovas or, shall I continue going 
steady? I shall value your advice. 
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ERE on these pages is pictorial di 
evidence of the respanse which pr 
greeted the Scholastic Awards ex- Jo 

pansion program of 1941. In quick suc- M. 
cession, Sc ic’s co-sponsors have joi 
opened their regional exhibitions of the of 
high school art work of their communi- vil 
ties. These pioneering stores in their Ww 
affiliation with the Scholastic Awards for 
have embarked on a project which has foe 
never before been attempted on so she 
large a scale. They have brought into fiel 
public focus the outstanding creative Inc 
art work of their own community | 
schools, and it is heartwarming to view 
this work and realize that the wise and - 
competent guidance behind it is em- “ 
bodied in the public school. systems of - 
America. r 
Macy’s regional exhibition of Scho- oe 
lastic Awards, which ran from February = 
10th to February 21st, received more of 
than 4,000 entries from the New York - 
Above: First Prize, in Water Color peg are peiuwenig s Pr vege 7 
by Robert Handville, 17 hibition, running from February 25th a 
East Orange (N. J.) High School to March 8th, presented the work of a 
mo ‘ more than 150 schools in the State of " 
(Exhibited at Bamberger’s ) New Jersey. The exhibition of Sage- 1 
Allen & Co., Inc., of Hartford, which the 
opened on February 25th, proclaimed shiy 
both in quality and diversity the stand- the 
ards of high and junior high school art whe 
instruction in the State of Connecticut. sch 
The Wm. H. Block Company of In- priz 
Below: “Old Dixon Home” which won first prize in dianapolis, Indiana, opened their Scho- sch 
oils at the Bamberger exhibit. The artist, Kathryn lastic Awards exhibition for the In- 
Ann Robinson, 16 (center, below), completed it in 
one afternoon. She also does work in water color. 
“a 
Kes és : a SE : ae eas 
Kathryn Ann Robinson, 
of St. John’s School, Above: “The Janitor” 
| 2 agg A wens Pe the A Pencil Drawing by nie 
winning oil painting is Mollie Leitzes “4 
shown at the left. Belleville (N. J.) High School ca 






(Exhibited at Bamberger’s ) 
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dianapolis Area on March 10th. Top 
prize was a ey Fa | offered by the 
John Herron Art School of Indianapolis. 
March 10th also saw the nae} of the 
jointly co-sponsored regional exhibition 
of the Vendome Hotel and the Evans- 
ville Courier of Evansville, Indiana. The 
W M. Whitney & Company’s exhibition 
for the Albany Area too was scheduled 
for March 10th, as was the regional 
showing of Meyers Brothers, Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Younker Brothers, 
Inc., of Des Moines, Iowa. 

On March 12th came Robertson’s 
South Bend exhibition for the Northern 
Indiana Area, offering as top prize a 
scholarship to the Layton School gf Art 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The last of 
the regional exhibitions for 1941 opened 
en March 17th at E. W. Edwards & Son 
of Syracuse, New York. Edward’s ex- 
hibition has been furthered by the co- 
operation of Miss Edna Andrews, super- 
visor of Public School Art for the Syra- 
cuse Board of Education, and by the 
interest and support of the Dauber’s 
Club in Syracuse. 

The best of the entries from all of 
these regional exhibitions will be 
shipped to the Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
where in May they will compete he 
scholarships, cash and merchandise 
prizes in the 14th Annual National 
Scholastic Art Exhibition. 





Bruce Lindsay 


ABOVE: PORTRAIT 


By Virginia Kellner, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy, winner of a scholarship 
to the American School of Design, N. Y. 


(Exhibited at Sage-Allen’s) 





Lower right: this stone 
carving, by Frank Treu- 
Arts High 
School, Newark, 
the. Richard Weil, Jr. 
$100 Grand Prize as the 
best piece in Bamberger 


ting, 19, 


exhibit. 


Above: Silver bowl by 
John Moreno, 
High School, Hartford, * 
Conn., which was 
awarded first prize in 


metal work. 


(Exhibited at Sage-Allen’s) 


Bruce Lindsay 


Weaver 
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Above: First Prize, Pencil Drawing 


by Stanley Kowal 
Middletown (Conn.) High School 
(Exhibited at Sage-Allen’s ) 









won 






Bruce Lindsay 





Bruce Lindsay 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


24. For Art’s Sake 


down Vine Street in Anaesthe- 
sia, the jalopy that belonged to 
Ziggy Edgerton. 

“Did you hear Gene Krupa on the 
Fitch Bandwagon last night?” Easy 
Pickens called from the back seat. 

“Whose wagon?” Ziggy yelled 
above the asthmatic chugging of the 
motor. 

Betty Gilpin, riding in front with 
Ziggy, turned and faced Easy. “The 
wind—can’'t hear—what did you 
say?” 

“I said—” Easy leaned forward— 
“did you hear Gene Krupa on the 
radio last night? He demonstrated 
rudimental drumming: the double 
drag, the paradiddle—” Easy beat 
the side of the car with his hands. 

“Hey, cut that out,” Ziggy warned, 
“Annie bruises easily! You don't 
want to walk the rest of the way to 
the hotel, carrying that drum of 
yours, do you?” 

“I shore don’t, pardner, but I 
reckon we orta be thar any day 
now,” -Easy lapsed into his favorite 
cowboy drawl for a minute. “Gosh, 
I hope we get to eat before we play 
tonight. I’m starved!” 

“You said it!” echoed Bud Ferris, 
the other occupant’ of the back seat. 


ie four of them were riding 


By Gay Head 


“But if I sit next to Mrs. Lumpkin, 
like at the Kiwanis -Club Ladies 
Night, I'll still be starved When it’s 
over. Boy, every time I started to 
take a mouthful, shed ask me a 
question!” 

“Poor Bud!” Betty sympathized. 
“But that’s not as bad as the Big 
Splash I made at the Mid-Week 
Music Study Club last week at Mrs. 
Pettibone’s. I played at the begin- 
ning, so I was all set to enjoy the re- 
freshments. And I did pes 7d I came 
in contact with a pickled pear! I 
chased the thing around the plate a 
couple of times, trying to cut it, but 
it was too slippery. Finally, I de- 
cided it would have to be all-at-once 
or nothing, so I speared it on my 
fork. Just then Mrs. Pettibone passed 
me some mints, and am went the 
pickle into my cup of tea! It splashed 
all over Mrs. Pettibone’s dress!” 

“Gosh! What did you do?” Bud 
asked. 

“Oh, I apologized, of course, and 
offered to pay for having the dress 
cleaned, but she wouldn't let me. 
She was yery nice and said surely 
the spots would come right out. 
Then she brought me another plate 
of refreshments, but, to save me, I 
couldn't eat that pear!” 


“Did you hear Gene Krupa on the radio 
last night? He demonstrated the para. 
diddle — like this!” Easy beat it out. 


“See there, my boy,” Easy slapped 
Bud on the caliaee aie ireet a 
pickled pear! However, in my pres- 
ent state of undernourishment, I'd 
be willing to tackle a pickled . . . 
porcupine!” 

“Just so they don’t have oysters!” 
Bud added. 

“Oysters! Why, they’re no trouble 
at all! It's all in your attitude, my 
boy. Once you decide not to struggle 
—not to cut or chew—it’s gone before 
you know it! Just spear the blessed 
bivalve with the cocktail fork,” Easy 
explained with gestures, “and, if 
served on the half-shell, dip it into 
the cup of sauce in the middle of the 
plate. Then—carefully transfer the 
creature to your’ mouth and—glub! 
Simple, isn’t it?” 

“Well, maybe I'll try your method 
someday, Professor,” Bud said, “but 
I don't even like the looks of em! 
Well, here we are. Alley-oop!” 

They parked Anaesthesia in the 
hotel parking lot and went in. Ziggy 
asked a bell-hop where the Chamber 
of Commerce dinner was being held, 
and was directed to the ballroom. At 
the entrance to the ballroom Ziggy 
asked for the program chairman, 
who turned out to be Mr. Lumpkin. 

“Well, well, look who’s here!” Mr. 
Lumpkin was a jolly soul who had a 
way of chuckling all through his 
conversation. “I was wondering what 
the Central Artists Bureau would 
send along, after my request today. 
I thought a little music—ha-ha—by 
you kids would pep things up be- 
tween those long-winded speeches 
we old folks like to make—ha-ha! 
You certainly helped us out at Ki- 


-wanis Ladies Night! Let’s see, were 


all of you there?” 

“No, Betty wasn’t,” Zi turned 
to sabcedgae her. “This is Betty Gil- 
pin, Mr. Lumpkin. Betty is our pia- 
nist and accompanist. You may re- 
member E. Z. Pickens, who does the 
novelty act with his drum, and Bud 
Ferris, saxophonist, and I'm Ziggy 
Edgerton, clarinetist. We have a 
program arranged if you'd like me to 
tell you about it.” 

“Fine and dandy—ha-ha,” 
Lumpkin rubbed his hands together. 
“Well, we can do that during dinner, 
as the program comes later, so sup- 
pose you and — Betty come sit by 


Mr. 
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me — ha-ha — and the other two 
hoys— well, Mrs. Lumpkin will be 
furious if I don’t let her have one of 
vou! Suppose you,” he designated Bud, 
“sit with her and the other — E..Z., is 
it— well, I have a very special guest 
here tonight, a young lady who's a 
newcomer —” 

Easy blinked hopefully. A new girl— 
oh, boy! 

Mr: Lumpkin left Betty and Ziggy at 
their places near the speakers’ end of 
the table and then took the other two 


along to meet their dinner companions. : 


Betty and Ziggy watched carefully as 
he piloted Bud to Mrs. Lumpkin and 
then took Easy on to his destination. 
When they saw “the young lady,” they 
nearly fainted. (So did Easy!) She was 
at least thirty years old and homely as 
a wart! Easy tried to smile but not very 
successfully. 

During dinner, while Ziggy and Mr. 
Lumpkin were going over the ph Sper 
and the two men on the other side of 
her were engaged in conversation, Betty 
liad time to watch the two other boys. 

Bud was doing rather well. Evident- 
ly, he had turned the tables on Mrs. 
Lumpkin and asked her a few leadin 
questions; anyhow, she was doing a 
the talking while Bud had only to nod 
agreeably and enjoy his dinner. 

Easy was the real surprise, though. 
He and “the young lady” were talking 
up a storm and Easy even looked as if 
he was having a good time. Good old 
Easy, Betty thought! Always heckling 
and being heckled, but when it came to 
a pinch, he'was one swell guy—the sort 
who always got the tough breaks and 
never seemed to mind. But, tonight, he 
really was Being Noble. Why, he was 
even neglecting his dinner just to make 
“the young lady” think he was fasci- 
nated by what she was saying. 

While the tables were being cleared, 
after dinner, Ziggy called Bud and Easy 
over to the piano to tell them the order 
of the program. 

“Nice going, Easy,” Betty smiled sym- 
pathetically. “You’re noble!” 

“Whadya mean—noble?” Easy retort- 
ed. “Say, don’t you know better than to 
judge people by their looks? Know who 
she is? She’s the new head of the music 
shop in Taylor’s department store and 
she knows Gene Krupa personally! And, 
when he comes here for the opening of 
the Pavilion, she’s going to introduce 
me to him! Come on, let’s get going. 
I've got to get back to my date.” Easy 
winked at Betty as he took out his drum 
sticks and got ready for the Krupa- 
Pickens version of Dru 

mmer Man, 





Quite 
Brenda: “Is he a reckless driver?” 
Cobina: “Say, when the road turns the 
same way he does, it’s just a coincidence.” 
Weekly Seribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech. H. 8. 
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Ask this question 


and stump your Dad! 


1, “Dad,” | asked in my most inno- 
cent manner, “In your office, why 
+ don’t you have your business letters 
written by hand?’’ Dad looked 
startled. ““Why—er—that’s horse- 
and-buggy stuff! They'd take for- 
ever to write—and be hard to read!” 





2. “Then,” 8 said, “maybe that’s why chil- 
dren who use typewriters for school work 
always seem to get better grades! I bet a 
teacher just shouts for joy when she comes 
across a ffeat, typewritten homework paper!” 
Dad cocked an eye at me and said, “Come 
clean, you young whippersnapper! . . . are 
you pulling my leg for a typewriter?” 






3.“Yest“ 1 grinned,“—a Royal Portable. 
It’s a standard machine in portable size. So I 
could switch to a regular office machine 
without learning one new thing. And it’s 
true, Dad, that ‘typewriter children’ aver- 
aged better marks in school tests. Why—it’s 
horse-and-buggy stuff, doing homework in 
handwriting and wasting all that time!” 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE 


‘*Trademarks Reg. U. 8. Pat. Ott. 
Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 








































4. Dad laughed. “How much does a Royal 
Portable cost?” he asked. I was ready for 
that: “The Royal Arrow model is only $+ 
down and $4 a month. And it has MAGIC* 
Margin, Touch Control*—even the Royal 
Self-Teacher that helps you learn typing as 
easy as pie!”” Then Dad said, “All right— 
we'll get a Royal Portable for free home 
trial. I suspect we'll buy it!” Why don’t you, 
too, send in that little coupon below? 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


r 
| Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
| Dept. S-3, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


4 
| 
I 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- | 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own | 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Home on the Driving Range 


PEOPLE who like, to hit golf 

} balls “home on the range” is not 

the prairie paradise where the 
deer and the antelope play. Both to 
seasoned golfers and neophytes 
“home on the range” is the driving 
range, where for 35 cents you can 
buy a bucket of balls and bang away 
to your heart’s content. 

Almost every city and town has 
its range, usually along the highway 
leading into its main thoroughfare. 
Most of them look alike. There’s the 
clubhouse: a brightly-colored neat 
wooden structure with a huge win- 
dow and shelf on which the pails 
are neatly arranged. Inside the 
shack you usually find a couple of 
soda pop cases, a hot dog stand and 
a rack of clubs. 


Drivers and Duffers 


The range itself sprawls over two 
or three fairly flat acres, with dis- 
tance markers every 50 yards or so 
from the tees. About 225 yards out 
stands the main target on which the 
driver is supposed to line up his 
sights. Needless to say, these targets 
do not suffer much abuse. The aver- 
age driving range duffer would 
probably faint if he ever hit one. 

Probably half the customers who 
try their luck have never been on 
a golf course. Some don’t know the 
difference between a mashie and the 
potato of the same name. During 
any afternoon you may find a travel- 
ing salesman, a housewife and a 
bona fide golfer driving side by side. 
As a rule, however, you'll find the 
real golfers off on a side practicing 
chip shots on a little green. They in- 


variably bring their own clubs and 
sometimes, when they mean busi- 
ness, their own balls. 


Lessons Under Lights 


At night the floodlights are turned 
on and the place fills up. Like 
moths, people seem attracted by the 
brilliance of the light and the at- 
mosphere of gayness which sur- 
round these places. Over here you'll 
find a girl giggling with embarrass- 
ment as she flails the air all around 
the elusive little object. Over there 
is Strong Arm, puffing and panting, 
but happy—even if he can't get the 
ball off the ground. Of course this 
doesn’t stop him from offering free 
advice to the lady on his left. 

The instruction — is one of 
the most interesting eatures. Dur- 
ing the depression a great many pro- 
fessionals found they could make 
more money operating a driving 
range than they could by giving les- 
sons and running the pro shop at a 
regular club. On the home range 
they give most of their lessons at 
night to business men and women 
who can’t find time during the day 
to patronize their regular club pros. 

At many ranges a concession is 
given to si aay who come 
and go as they please, giving lessons 
at $1 per half hour, balls extra. 

Most ranges do a landslide busi- 
ness. From ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing until far after midnight, a steady 
stream of cars pours into the park- 
ing space. On holiday evenings traf- 
fic often becomes so heavy that peo- 
ple have to be turned away. 

In géod weeks at some of the 


more prosperous places over 2000 
customers will step up and take 
some 50 to 100 lusty whacks apiece. 
Based on an average of 35 cents per 
person (pails usually are 25 cents 
and 50 cents), this means a gross 
— of $700, to which must be 
added minor profits from the sale of 
pop and candy. 


Balls and Business Soaring 


Since the range does business from 
April through October, expenses can 
be figured on a 30-week basis. Rent 
amounts to be about $40 a week, the 


- cost of 400 dozen golf balls at rough- 


ly $2 a dozen to $27 a week and 
the cost of some 300 clubs at an 
average price of $2.50 to $20 a week. 
Add $150 a week for salaries and 
other incidentals and you'll find that 
the net profit comes close to $400. 

It should not be gathered that this 
kind of profit can be expected every 
week, because the season and 
weather make returns fluctuate. 
Many successful ranges have found 
it necessary to do some promotion 
to keep business humming, especial- 
ly in prize money. 


Prizes Lure "Em On 


A common practice is the award- 
ing of prizes to anyone who hits a 
certain target or places a ball with- 
in a whtewudeal: circle. One smart 
owner in Los Angeles offers a $100 
prize to anyone making a hole in 
one. The kids is on a little green 220 
yards off, so you can be sure he isnt 
throwing away his money. But the 
customers love it, and come in 
droves to shoot at the mark. 

Other ranges have put up glass 
targets in the fairway which, if 
broken, pay a cash prize. All of these 
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little schemes more than pay for 
themselves in the long run. Once a 
customer has come close to winning 
a prize his sporting blood prompts 
him to buy another pail of balls. 
The influence driving ranges have 
had on golf has been considerable. 
Many boys and girls who never 
dreamed they had any flair for the 
game, suddenly discover, after go- 
ing through a couple of buckets, 
that they’re hitting ‘em straight and 
long; that golf is swell and that 
they’d like to see what they can do 
on a regular course. Regular golfers 
visit the range to iron out flaws in 
their swing, or perhaps, like the 
others, just for the fun of smacking 
the ball without having to walk after 


it. 
—H. L. MASIN 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, tir, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreigt words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x-German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


perfunctory ( ptr-fiine-té-ré), p. 30. Indif- 
ferent, without interest or zeal; done in 
a routine way. 

chancel (chdn-sel), p. 17. The part of a 
church which is set apart, by a railing, 
for the use of the clergyman during 
services. 

Eucharistic vessels (i-ka-rist-ik), p. 17. 
Church goblets or plates used in giving 
communion. 

diocesan (di-ds-i-san), p. 18. Pertaining 
to a district over which a bishop has 
charge. 

theocracy (thé-dk-ra-sé), p. 23. Govern- 
ment by priests or ministers as repre- 
sentatives of God. 

skald, p. 22. A Norse minstrel who re- 
cited heroic poems or historic events. 

encumbered (én-kiim-bird), p. 22. Bur- 
dened, hindered by burdens. 

intangible (in-tdn-fi-b’), p- 20. Pertain- 
ing to something that cannot be 
touched or grasped. 

esthetically, or aesthetically (es-thet-i-kal- 
le), p. 21. Fone in a way to appeal to 
one’s sense ‘gf beauty; tastefully. 

melee (mé-ldy), p. 28. A confused, fight- 
ing mass; a confused quarrel or battle. 

plutocratic (pl60-té-krdt-ik), p. 10. Per- 
taining to a government by wealthy 
people. 

Haile Selassie ( Hi-la Sa-la-sé), p. 5. 

Toseate (r6-zé-it), p. 10. Optimistic. . 

paradox (par-a-doks), p. 11. A statement 
or a situation which seems to contradict 
itself. : 

subsistence (sub-sist-ens), p. 12. An ex- 
istence on supplies which are barely 
enough to keep alive. 
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Our Cover Photo 


this week shows Norman Cloud, 
14-year-old student at Grover Cleve- 
land High School, Queens, New 
York, at work in the laboratory of 
the American Institute of the City 
of New York. Cloud saw an edi- 
torial in the Science Observer, a 
publication of the Institute, which 
told of Nazi Germany’s rigid con- 
trol of garbage and wastes. He 
read how chemical treatment en- 
abled the Nazis to obtain valuable 
medicinals as well as cooking and 


soap oils from fats, oils, bones, and 
greens. 

A member of the Crucible 
Chemistry Club of his school, Cloud 
resolved to conduct some experi- 
ments of his own in distilling 
“garbage.” He hopes to collect 
more than fats and oils. If his ex- 
periments are completely success- 
ful, garbage may be worth money. 
The chemicals obtained may vastly 
increase America’s stock of medi- 
cines — and explosives. 

































@ The famous golf stars who help 
us design Wilson clubs—men like 
Guldahl, Snead, Sarazen, Revolta 
—and women like Patty Berg and 
Helen Dettweiler—now the fine 
points of design, weight place- 
ment, balance and correct playing © 
“feel.” Wilson clubs, therefore, 
cooperate with you, bring out your 
game—where clubs not properly 
made work against you and make 
it harder for you. They won’t cost 
any more—why not have the ad- 
vantage of Wilson Clubs this 
season! 
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CHOOSE WILSON 
GOLF CLUBS 
TO GET THE 

MOST OUT OF 
YOUR GAME! 





Wilson-Johnny Revolta Irons 


This player is famous for his amazing short 
game, with irons. These 1941 Wilson Irons 
are designed after Revolta’s own ideas. Only 
Wilson’s long experience and volume produc- 
tion make it possible to offer these and other 
Wilson clubs at such reasonable prices. Play 
Wilson clubs this season and play a better 
game. 


New Wilson 1941 B3alls 


The finest product of our many years of experi- 
ence as makers of golf balls for leading pro- 
fessional players. Featured wherever fine sports 
equipment is sold. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities. 


Ww ibPpon Pees Serienee 
are retained on 


Wilson's Advisory 


GOLF EQUIPMENT Staff . 
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NICE GIRL? (Universal. Produced by 
Joe Pasternack. Directed by William 
Seiter.) 


D*- you ever have a reputation for 


being just too sweet for words? 

Did your friends and neighbors 
ever take it, for granted that you'd 
always do the right thing in the right 
place—that your hair would always be 
brushed and your shoes would always 
be shined? Were you ever considered 
the “dependable” member of your 
family—t e one who sees that the door 
is locked at night, that the milk’s in the 
icebox, that the cat’s been fed? 

And did you ever get so sick of it 
that you wanted to jump up and down 
and shriek? That’s the way Jane Dana 
(Deanna Durbin to you) feels at the 
beginning of “Nice Girl?” 

Jane has a scientific and absent- 
minded father (Robert Benchley). Her 
older sister is a stage-struck, dreamy 
blonde (Anne Gwynne). Her younger 
sister (Ann Gillis) is the town flirt af 
the age of twelve. 

Jane is the sensible one. She helps 
her father with his experiments. She 
hands monkey-wrenches and _ grease 
pots to her boy friend (Don Webb), 
who calls her “Piggy” and takes her for 
granted. He’s much more interested in 
his car than in making love. 

Jane decides to go sophisticated 
when Richard Calvert (Franchot 
Tone), a young scientist, comes to 
spend a weekend at the Dana house. 
Richard is all of thirty-six and a very 
smooth gentleman. But he refuses to 
fall in love with Jane, even when she 
drives him to his New York house. 
After being drenched in a storm and 


exposed to town gossip, Jane decides . 


it’s not so bad to be a “nice girl” after 
all. 

Deanna is as charming as ever. But 
we wish her producer had chosen a 
better play. “Nice Girl?” has some amus- 
ing minutes and some good singing. 
But it goes on too long and doesnt 
have the pleasant lightness that we 
found in Deanna’s other films. 


MEET JOHN DOE (Capra-W:rner. Pro- 
duced by Frank Capra and Robert 
Riskin.) 


If you liked “Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town” and “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington,” you'll like “Meet John Doe.” 


Professor Dana (Robert Benchley) talks 
with his daughter Jane (Deanna) at the 
Fourth of July festival. Robert Stack, 
Jane’s boy friend, listens attentively. 


Gary Cooper plays the 
lead role. He’s an ex-bush 
league baseball player 
with a bad arm and no 
chance of finding a job. 
He answers a mysterious 
newspaper ad, and is 
hired to kill himself. 

This is the way it hap- 
pened. A newspaper col- 
umnist (Barbara  Stan- 
wyck) publisheda 
“phony” letter in her col- 
umn. She wrote it herself, 
but signed it with the 
name “John Doe.” “John 
Doe” wrote that he was 
disgusted with the state 
of the world and was 
going to jump off the 
tower of the municipal 
building on Christmas Eve. 

This letter stirred up the little town. 
Women’s clubs, political organizations, 
and ordinary citizens began to protest, 
and wanted to help “John Doe.” A 
“John Doe” movement gets underway. 
The unemployed baseball player is 
hired to be “John Doe,” to speak over 
the radio, etc. But “John Doe” and Ann 
Mitchell, the columnist, soon find that 
their organization is being used by “big 
boys” for Fascist purposes, and is fast 
turning into a dangerous thing. 

Anp Mitchell and “John Doe” fall in 
love. They expose the “big boys.” and 
John doesn’t jump off the tower. They 





Below: farewell forever. Deanna says 
good-bye to Franchot Tone, after she’s 
found he is not the man of her dreams, 
in the new Universal Film, Nice Girl? 


convince the town together that de- 
mocracy is best. 

The plot sounds grim, but there's 
plenty of humor. A Warner-Capra film 
always mixes a goodly number of 
laughs with the tears. 

It's the story. of the “little fellow” 
forging his way through a tough world, 
trying to be happy, pitting his straight 
thinking against the sound and fury of 
the “big fellows.” Like Mr. Deeds and 
Mr. Smith, “John Doe” makes you do 
some thinking. 

Barbara Stanwyck is making a first- 
class come-back. Her acting has vigor 
and a certain easy grace. 
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The Making of a. 


Sportsman 
(Concluded from page 30) 


ney and Ned Banks won their way 
into the finals. We always play thirty- 
six holes in the finals at Swallow 
Meadows. The story of how Bob Car- 
ney had claimed that technicality on 
me had gotten around, and I never 
saw such a unanimous gallery. They 
were almost to a man rootingsfor Ned 
Banks. 

| didn’t follow the morning round, 
but they came in for lunch all even. 
They each had seventy-three’s, and the 
afternoon. round promised to be a 
peach. Just as they started out I saw 
Julia reading a book on the club-house 
lawn and I asked her if she wasn’t go- 
ing to follow the match, but she didn’t 
seem interested. 


So I went off with the rest of the 
gallery. They halved the first hole; 
Ned won the second, when he sank a 
putt all the way across the green for 
a birdie three. That put him one up. 
On the third hole Ned drove a beauty 
right down the center, and Bob. hooked 
his drive into a clump of trees, and 
underbrush on the left. He went to 
where he thought his ball was and 
started to look for it, and then he pulled 
out his watch. Ned came over and 
every one looked. Bob was looking 
pretty feverishly but he was keeping 
his eye on his watch as he looked. 

Finally he turned to Ned. “Mr. 
Banks, my five minutes are up. I lose 
two strokes. I'll go back and drive 
another.” 

“Nonsense,” said Ned, “let’s see if we 
can’t find it. What’s the difference. 
Wouldn’t be any fun to win on a tech- 
nicality. Hey, wait a minute! Here’s 
your ball. You’re in luck. You have an 
open shot for the green, Carney.” 

Just then about two things happened. 
You could see Bob Carney’s mind be- 
gin to work. Here was Ned Banks giv- 
ing up a chance to get a lead of two 
up, because he didn’t like technicalities. 
You could see it sinking in. The other 
thing happened inside my head. Here 
was @ boy just as prompt to call a 
technicality against himself as he was 
against his opponent. Perhaps he wasn’t 
such a bad sport. Just too intense. 

Well, if Bob Carney was thinking a 
lot it didn’t affect his game. And when 
they came up to the last hole they were 
still all square. ; 

_I don’t think I’ve told you about the 
eighteenth at Swallow Meadows, but 
Its not a hard hole. It’s not the best 
golt hole in the world either. A good 
second will always get you home. The 


drive is simple and there’s a long 
pitch to the green. There are great big 
traps in front, and behind the green 
about thirty yards, is the swimming 
pool. I told the greens committee that 
was no place to put the pool, but. it’s 
there anyhow. Every once in so often 
someone dumps a ball into it, 

Well, Bob has the honor and he hits 
a nice one down the center, about two 
hundred and fifty yards. Ned’s is just 
as straight, but it isn’t within twenty 
yards of Bob’s ball; and of course he 
had to play. I never admired Ned’s calm 
so much in my life. The whole Club’s 
out there watching him. He studied his 
ball a minute, took out his old midiron 
and pitched it.over the trap right on 
the edge of the green, about forty feet 
from the hole, a sure four. There was a 
lot of hand clapping, and Bob waited a 
minute. The crowd was just lining the 

een and no one was making a sound. 
Bob reached for a mashie and took his 
stance. Just what happened I don’t 
know, but instead of hitting the ball 
cleanly, he cut it and it went on a line 
at a terrific speed. It was going over the 
green on the fly ticketed for the pool 
just as sure as shooting, when wham! 
The ball hit a bag that one of the cad- 
dies was holding and bounded square 
back into the green, not one foot from 
the hole. 

There it was, a sure three. One min- 
ute you knew Ned had the game sewed 
up and the next it was lost on a fluke. 
Every one started asking what the rule 
was. But I knew — it was a rub of the 
green. Tough luck for Ned. But the 
shot counted. 

And then I looked over at Bob. His 
face was working, but his jaw was set. 
He walked up to the g-.en, picked up 
his own ball, and then Ned’s, and 
turned round to Ned. “Mr. Banks, that’s 
your hole, of course, it wouldn’t be any 
fun to win on a rank technicality like 
that. I couldn’t possibly have gotten 
better than five. Congratulations, it was 
a swell match.” 

I have seen lots of cheering and ex- 
citement on our home hole, but never 
anything like it before. Every one was 
shaking hands with Ned, and with Bob, 
and congratulating them both. 

And there I was pounding Bob on 
the back. “That’s the boy,” I kept on 
saying. “It’s worth ten cups. You com- 
ing over tonight?” 

He just grinned. 

When I came home there was Julia 
sitting on the porch just smiling quietly, 
with her prettiest dress on, the brown 
one I had bought her the day she made 
a seventy-nine. 


From The Sporting Gesture, edited by 
Thomas L. Stix, copyright, 1940, by the 
D. es Company, Inc. Re- 
printed by special permission of the author. 
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AMERICA REARMS 


By William T. Stone 
A handbook on national detense which 
should be read by every citizen. This pam- 
phlet is the latest in the series of HEAD- 
LINE BOOKS published by the Foreign 
Policy Association and distributed to 
schools by 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Chicago 


New York San Francisco 








WOODSTOCK 
TYPEWRITERS 





CLASS Caratoc 
CATALOG 
PINS 30‘ up-RINGS $1.50 
smart, up-to-the-minute designs by 
Bastian craftsmen... oldest, largest 
Write for your Free copy y! \ 


(Sil EO BY 
raduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 

red. We 35% commis- 
Agencies going Tike wildfire 1 Hasty — Write 
Craft-Card Specialities, Sox 235, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE 1940 SAPLINGS 


contains short stories, plays, essays, etc., 
by last spring’s winners in the annual 
Scholastic Awards. A copy of Saplings in 
your classroom will afford your students a 
chance to study the best writing being done 
by other high school students. “Copies of 
Saplings in the hands of reading youth,” 
says Progressive Education “will do better 
teaching than a thousand semester hours of 
the usual thing called English.” Price: $2.00. 


Order from Scholastic 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Start an argument in California, and likely as not you’ll get an answer from 
Maine. State an opinion in Seattle, and a boy in Puerto Rico will beg to differ. 
That’s one of the feature attractions of the Readers’ Forum, Scholastic’s All-Amer- 


jean gab-fest of the high school world. 


Literally hundreds of letters drop onto the Forum editor’s desk every month. 
We read them all and publish the best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the 
foot of your letter; but we'll publish only those letters which come to us signed 
with the full names and addresses of their writers. Say what you like about whatever 
you choose—your school and personal problems are particularly weleome. Address 
letters to Readers’ Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Opinions expressed 
in this department are those of the contributors, not of the editors. 


Anti-War 


Dear Forum: 

When the present war began, every- 
one thought that we could stay out; 
but now we find ourselves in the grip 
of a great war hysteria and rushing 
headlong into war and certain disaster. 
It is now common to hear people say- 
ing that we are definitely going to war. 

This fatalistic spirit is tragic. It im- 

lies that American democracy is done 
i unless we fight Hitler. America will 
survive the threat of Hitler just as it 
survived the British tyranny of 1776, 
Napoleon, and the Civil War; but it 
will survive only if we keep our heads, 
realizing that the English Channel is 
not our first line of defense, that we 
would crucify Democracy in its great- 
est citadel by war, that we must make 
America the shining light of Democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

In this present hysteria we cannot 
do this. We must break down this war- 
like feeling. We, who are to fight the 
next war, must let Congress and the 
President know that we will not share 
in the suicide of the world’s war. 

Philip Johnson 
Central High School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Brickbat 


Dear Forum: 

Why don’t you change the cover of 
the Scholastic so that it will state the 
truth? In my opinion the cover would 
then read “Scholastic — The American 
Kindergarterr and Grade School Week- 
ly.” I think that you are badly mistaken 
if you consider the contents of Scholas- 
tic very much above the understand- 
ing of a fifth grade student. I thought 
it was intended to be a weekly de- 
signed to fit the language, thoughts, 
and actions of the high school. 

You or your readers might say, 
“Well, if you don’t like it, why sub- 
scribe to it?” The only reason I sub- 
scribe to it is that it is required in my 
class. We could subscribe to some other 
one, I suppose, but I think they are 
all as bad or worse than yours. 

I have been very pessemistic in this 
letter, but I think you deserve it. I 





don’t think that it would be a bad idea 
to place a letter criticising Scholastic 
in the Readers’ Forum. I have looked 
at quite a few back issues and have yet 
to discover one. Maybe you don’t re- 


ceive any letters of this type, and may- _ 


be my opinion is mine only, but I 
doubt it. 

I especially dislike your method of 
presenting the news, “Boy dates Girl,” 
and several other features. On the other 
hand I like the “High School Parade,” 
perhaps because it is written by high 
school students who do not consider 
themselves quite as childish as some of 
your post-high school contributors. 

Edward H. Brykezynski 
Boys’ Technical High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

(“High School “Parade” is written b 

a staff member of Scholastic. We're a 
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ways glad of criticism, and make a 
point of publishing it. We've had 
plenty of complaints about our articles 
being “too heavy” in the past. The au- 
thor of the above is the bist to call us 
“childish” this year. May we have other 
comments?—Ed. ) 


“Battling Bathers” 


Dear Forum: 

When looking through the February 
8rd_ issue of Scholastic, we got a bi 
kick seeing a paragraph about the “Bat- 
tling Bathers. 

Mount Clemens, Michigan, is noted 
for its mineral waters which have great 
healing powers. Tourists come from all 
over the United States to take the 
course of baths. Through our famous 
mineral waters, Mount Clemens has be- 
come known as the “Bath City.” 

Because of the city’s main attraction, 
the local high school adopted the name 
of bathers and added the name of bat- 
tlers, thus getting “Battling Bathers.” 
Battling seems to be a fitting adjective 
because our football team came 
through without a defeat this season 
and won the league’s championship 
twice in a row. 

We hope this will explain why 
Mount Clemens High School calls its 
teams the “Battling Bathers.” 

Eleanor Keller and Betty Davis 

Mount Clemens ( Mich.) High School 








=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


LOWDOWN ON RADIO 

Do you know... 

That many radio singers have talking 
“doubles” who read their lines in dramatic 
programs? 

at a piece of crumpled cellophane is 
used to give the sound of frying? 

That a speech, transcribed for radio, 
sounds like Donald Duck when played on 
a regular phonograph? 

You'll know lots more about radio if you 
listen to “Behind the Mike” every Sunday 
at 4:30 on NBC-Blue. It’s as interesting as 
a tour of the-studios. You not only meet 
the stars but you learn “what makes the 
wheels go round.” 

Graham MacNamee, who began broad- 
casting over 4 aca years ago, is the 
genial MC who keeps the program moving 
at a lively pace. 


TEN-DOLLAR WORD 

How do you pronounce “isolate”? The 
owner of a Los Angeles radio station spent 
ten dollars the other day to find out. He 
er H. C. Kaltenborn, NBC news 
analyst, to ask how he pronounced the 
word. The commentator said that he pre- 
ferred “ice-o-late” but that he used to sa 
“ss-o-late.” Dictionaries disagree on which 
is better but recognize both. 








A radio announcer has a .tough job these 
days. Every news dispatch brings a fresh 
crop of tongue-twisters. Most large stations 
have linguistic experts who check on Eng- 
lish as*well as foreign words. CBS authority 
is Dr. W. Cabell Greet, Professor of English 
at Columbia University. He listens to an- 
nouncers, then makes note of their mistakes. 
NBC uses the “candid camera” method. A 
record is made of the announcer’s speech 
and then played back to him. 


DRAMA WITH A TWIST 


Arch Oboler is noted for doing the un- 
usual. Most of his plays have a psychologi- 
cal twist that makes them different. Some- 
times, however, in striving for novelty his 
plots become fantastic and his characters 
silly. If you heard his story about a world 
with just two people left, you know what 
we mean. 

But the play listed for March 21 is well 
worth hearing. It is a repeat per- 
formance. It is “This Precious Freedom” 
with Raymond Massey, famous for hs por- 
trayal of Lincoln. This is a tense and mov- 
ing drama of a man who comes home from 
a long trip in a remote part of Canada to 
find his homeland under the rule of a dic- 
tator. His experiences make all of us grate- 
ful for “this precious freedom.” 

“Everyman’s Theatre” is heard every Fri- 
day at 9:30 P. M. on NBC-Red. 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
—GRETTA BAKER 
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Consistent 
The two brothers had been arguing for 


some time. 

Bob: “I ought to know. Don’t I go to 
school, stupid?” 

Bill: “Sure, and you come home that 
way, too.” 
° Ye Chronicle, Pomona (Calif.) H. 8. 

a 

Dig It 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, was playing golf 
and not doing too well. In annoyance, he 
turned to his caddie and asked, “Can you 
tell me what’s the matter?” 

“Mister,” said the caddie, “you ain’t got 


rhythm!” 
: N. ¥. Times 


Clean Through 
“How can you keep eating at the fra 
ternity house?” 
“Oh, I just take a tablespoonful ot 
Drano three times a week.” 
° 
What, Ho! 
Employer: “Surely, Miss Jenks, you 
know the King's English?” 
Typist: “Of course he-is. Whoever said 
he wasn’t?” 
® 
’ Like Thunder 
It is reported that a young man recently 
stayed up all night to figure out what be- 
came of the sun when it. went down. It 
finally dawned on him. 
e 
Shhhh! 


Landlord to lady seeking accommoda- 
tions: 





Notice to Entrants in the 
Literary Awards 


PLEASE do not enclose postage 
for the return of your manuscripts 
entered in the Literary Division of 
the Scholastic Awards. Already we 
have received many entries enclos- 
ing stamped self-addressed en- 
velopes ignoring the paragraph in 
our published rules stating that NO 
MANUSCRIPTS CAN BE_ RE- 
TURNED. We’re sorry about this, 
but Awards manuscripts are held so 
long, and pass through so many 
hands that their return is im- 
possible, 
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“Have you any children?” 
“No.” 
“Any dog, cat, or canary?” 
“No »” 


“Piano, radio, or phonograph?” 
“No, but I have a fountain pen that 


scratches.” 
Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 


* 
Tough Birdie 
Customer: “I don’t like these photo- 
graphs at all. I look like an ape!” 
Photographer: “You should have thought 
of that, madam, before you had the pic- 
tures taken.” 





“No, no, Al! You don’t peddle 
milk the way you peddle papers!” 


Gracie Gabs On 
Gracie: “Oooooh, George, I'd love to 
meet a snow man!” 
George: “A snow man? Gracie — why?” 
Gracie: “Because they just melt in your 


arms. 
e 


Sales Talk 

Auto Salesman: “It runs so smoothly, you 
can hardly feel it; so quietly, you can 
hardly hear it; has such perfect ignition, 
you can’t see it—” 

Englishman: “My word, old chap! How 
do you know the bally thing’s there?” 

* 


It’s Dood 


The lad stopped at the grocery counter 
and took out the list his mother had given 
him. “I want a loaf of Mumsie’s Bread, 
a package of Krunchies, some Goody 
Sanny Spread, Ole Mammy’s. Lasses, 
Orange Puddy, Bransie Buns, and a pound 
of Aunt Annie’s Sugar Can’y, Bitsey-bite 
size. 

“Sorry,” said the clerk, “no Krunchies. 
How about Krinkly Krisps, Oatsies, Malt- 
sey Wheats, Ricelets, Cornsie Ponesies, or 
Wheetums?” 

“Wheetums, then.” 

“Anything else? Tootsies, Tatery Chips, 
Cheesie Weesies, Gingie Bits, Itsey Cakes, 
Sweetie Toofums, or Dramma’s Dough- 
nies?” 

“Tan’t det anysing else,” said the lad. 
“Bye-bye.” 
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-like a pen 
filied with 


SANFORD’S INK 


You want your pen to start writing 
as soon as you touch it to paper- 
and it will if it is filled with San- 
ford’s Blue-Black Ink. 


Always keep your pen capped when 
not in use, so the water in the ink 
will not evaporate and cause pre- 
cipitation of the solid matters which 
are in solution in every good ink. 
Fill your pen with Sanford’s, keep it capped 
when not in use, and it will always give 
you unfailing service. Ask for Sanford’s 
when you ask for ink. Also, send for the 
interesting free booklet, “Some Things You 
Should Know About Inks”. Sanford Ink Co., 
116 Wooster St., New York; 846 W. Con- 
gress St., Chicago. 


NFORDS 





Penit 15c 

















FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


AND PLAY A 


MARTIN! 


* It’s tops 
in tone quality, 
easy playing. built to 

last a lifetime. Oppor- 

tunities for fameand money 
on radio and records— with 
big name bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, make faster prog- 
ress, and you’ll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
photo of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


M ARTI BAND INST. COMPANY 


Dept. © Elkhart, indiana 








Judge 





Wile Dept, METAL ARTS €0., toc. Rochester. W. ¥. 
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They Work for Us , 


An Editorial 


GROUP of citizens were sit- 
ting around a long table one 
winter evening at the local high 
school. They included a doctor, 
a lawyer, a construction. engi- 
neer, the chief accountant of a 
big woollen company, the presi- 
dent of the local trade union 
council, and two housewives ac- 
tive in the women’s clubs and 
churches of the town. It was the 
Board of Education holding its regular bi-weekly 
meeting. Scattered around the walls were a few 
parents who had come to see that the Board was 
doing its job. 

For four hours the president of the Board held 
their noses to a full order of business. They heard 
reports from the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Business Manager; drafted a preliminary 
budget for the next school year; voted a new roof 
for one of the elementary schools; discussed a 
bond issue for building a gymnasium and cafe- 
teria wing on the Junior High School; approved 
a list of teachers for promotion and two new ap- 
pointments; considered a proposal to establish a 
Spanish department in the High School; com- 
pared bids for new electrical equipment in the 
physics lab; handled a disciplinary case of two 
boys who had been caught tearing out copper 
plumbing; and adopted recommendations by the 
school physician to combat an infantile paralysis 
epidemic in the community. 

Then the Superintendent presented a sheaf of 
letters. 

“Here are half a dozen requests,” he said, “for ad- 
mission to our schools of refugee children from Eu- 
rope. Three of them are English, whose fathers are in 
the armed forces and whose mothers have brought 
them to safety in the United States but cannot afford 
to pay for their education at present; one of them is 
a Dutch girl who escaped to England during the 
Nazi invasion; two of them are Germans whose fam- 
ilies were forced into exile for opposition to the Hitler 
regime—one Jewish and one Lutheran. What shall 
we do with them?” 

There was a lively discussion. The president 
reminded them that the cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance was already $165 a year, higher 


than in most neighboring towns. 
The accountant raised the point 
that the assessed valuation of 
preperty in the town had been de- 
clining, the amount of state aid 
had been cut by the Legislature, 
and the tax rate would probably 
have to be raised a few cents next 
year. The attorney stated that the 
schools had no legal responsibility 
unless the families were property 
owners or tenants. Then the doctor member said: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, this problem is not just 
one that concerns the Springville schools. It is an 
emergency that confronts the whole world — one that 
will test our way of life to its foundations. It will cost 
us a little more to take in these children who have 
been torn from their homes through no fault of their 
own. All of us have to work a little harder to take 
care of them. But this is one thing America can do to 
help maintain civilization and democracy through 
this war. I move that these children be admitted free 
of charge.” 


The motion was passed with a rush. And the 
Springville public school system ground on. 


Boys and girls who have the advantages of an 
American schooling at public expense seldom 
realize what goes on behind the scenes to make 
their education possible. To them school is too 
often just a bunch of unsympathetic teachers and 
a principal who seem bent on giving them hard 
tasks to to do and not enough time for athletics 
and dances. They do not see perhaps, that, 
though their parents may not be rich, someone 
has to pay taxes to cover their expense. They 
do not know that busy townspeople in the board 
of education, the parent-teacher associations, the 
civic associations, are giving their time and en- 
ergy many a night after a hard day’s work, to 
insure that the children shall have beautiful 
buildings, good equipment and textbooks, trained 
teachers, and efficient management. 


Young people in America should be thankful 
that they live here. And they can show their 
gratitude by taking good care of their schools 
and making the most of the best educational op- 
portunities in the world. 
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“Cavalcade is another series which has 
Tenn. COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
NELLE BOWMAN, Director of Social Studies, DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, Novelist, Arling- 


tye! 


“A SHO 
WHICH MAKES 
THE LISTENER 

PROUD OF 

AMERICAN 

IDEALS” 


—Robert S. Stephan 
Radio Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“It is the high standard,” continues 
Mr. Stephan, “of research behind 
the Cavalcade dramas plus the excel- 
lent choice in stories and the well 
produced scripts which stem from 
them that makes these broadcasts 





“Woollcott’s appearance on Cavalcade 





Tulsa, Okla. 
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—Lawrence Witte, syndicated radio critic 
A recent study of the use of radio in 
68 Philadelphia schools places the 
Cavalcade of America series ahead of 
any other single om as an edu- 
cational force! The Cavalcade is 
homework that pupils enjoy. 


CAVALCADE 


°F AMERICA 
Presented by qpi 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 

HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
OMAR and RYLLIS GOSLIN 
GEORGE LAWTON 

ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 


ERNESTINE TAGGARD FRANK B. LATHAM 
ARTHUR J. GORMAN JACK LIPPERT 
MARGARET HAUSER KATHERINE TRACY 
GLADYS SCHMITT OWEN REED 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVE. 
7:30 Eastern T. 7:30 Moxntain T. 
6:30 Central T. 6:30 Pacific T. 
Selected NBC Red and Blue Network Stations 
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“CAVALCADE”’ RECORDINGS 
now can be bought for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
prices, may be obtained from Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 





In Peanuts 
it’s Always 
PLANTERS 


Four years between meets is a long time—yet the 
crack, top-flight athletes of the world wait, look for- 
ward to and compete avidly for a chance at the 
Olympic Games. There’s no need to wait at all for 
a chance to try the delicious “Olympics” of pea- 
nuts—PLANTERS. These fresh, crisp, meaty salted 
peanuts are always the choice of athletes for they 
have no competition. PLANTERS PEANUTS are 
rich in vitamins—they are builders of stamina and 
endurance. Try a bag today. Be sure they’re genuine 
PLANTERS with “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 


100 FOREIGN STAMPS 
All different—from Aus- 


tralia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Japan and other coun- 
tries all over the world. 


100 STAMPS free / BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5e Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the. world! If you 
want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them NOW-—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog ~— FREE upon request. 


BIG 

STAMP 

ALBUM 

64 pages, for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Col- 
lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 
ganize a Stamp Club”, etc. 





